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“WELL,” exclaimed a young lady just returned from school, “my 
education is at last finished! Indeed, it would be strange if, after five 
years’ hard application, anything were left incomplete. Happily, that is 
all over now, and I have nothing to do but exercise my various accom- 
plishments. Let mesee! As to French, I am mistress of that. Italian 
I can read with ease. Music I have learned till I am perfectly sick of it. 
My drawings are universally admired. And then in my dancing and 
waltzing, our master himself owned that he could take me no further! As 
to common things—geography, history, philosophy, and all that—thank 
my stars I’m through them all! There’s nothing more to be learned 
in that direction! Well, to be sure, how much I have fagged through!” 





“Au!’ exclaimed a silver-haired sage, “how narrow is the utmost 
extent of human science! I have spent my life in acquiring knowledge, 
but how little do I know! The more deeply I attempt to penetrate the 
secrets of nature, the more I am bewildered. Beyond a certain limit all 
is but conjecture or confusion. It is true that I can measure the sun 
and compute the distances of the planets; I can calculate their periodical 
movements, and even comprehend the laws by which they perform their 
sublime revolutions; but with regard to their construction and the beings 
that inhabit them, what do I know more than the clown? I remark 
that all bodies, unsupported, fall to the ground, and I am taught to ac- 
count for this by the law of gravitation. But what have I gained here 
more than a term, a word? I observe the effect, 1 give a name to the 
cause; but can I explain or comprehend it? I have learned to distin- 
guish the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms, but can I tell whence 
a single blade of grass derives its vitality? Could the most minute re- 
searches enable me to discover the exquisite pencil that paints and 
fringes the flower of the field? Have I ever detected the secret that 
gives their brilliant color to the ruby and the emerald, or -the art that 
enamels the delicate shell? I perceive in myself the two distinct quali- 
ties of matter and mind, but I am baffled in every attempt to compre- 
hend their mutual dependence and mysterious connection. When my 
hand moves in obedience to my will, have I the most distant conception 
of the manner in which the volition is either communicated or under- 
stood? Ever has man been struggling with his own impotence, and 
vainly endeavoring to overleap the bounds which limit his anxious in- 
quiries. What have I gained but a humbling conviction of my weak- 
ness and ignorance? How little has man, at his best estate, of which to 
boast! What folly in him to glory in his contracted powers, or to value 
himself upon his imperfect acquisitions!”— Condensed from Fane Taylor. 
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HE teacher should always strive to find 
the middle ground between austerity 
and familiarity. Heshould beware of los- 
ing respect by being too free, or of losing 
regard and sympathy by being too digni- 
fied. Every teacher inevitably teaches 
what he is as well as what he knows, and 
this fact should give to his work an 
earnestness that should always be appar- 
ent. Let not, however, the teacher think 
that he is never to smile again while per- 
forming his numerous duties belonging to 
this honorable vocation. Be it far from 
such. Many school rooms are pervaded 
with a spirit of gloom and despondency 
that leads a visitor almost to ask, 
‘*Where is the corpse ?’’ Let the teacher, 
and the class enjoy a hearty laugh to- 
gether at least once a day. Make it al- 
Ways a point to praise twice when you 
blame once, and look as diligently for 
things to commend as for things to con- 
demn. By so doing, you will make no 
mistakes, but on the other hand you will 
in all probability meet with marked suc- 
cess in the school-room and be rightly 
styled a ‘‘ good disciplinarian.”’ 


No valid reasons can be given why 
School Boards should be elected on State 
or National partisan lines. Party differ- 
ences are sharply enough defined, party 
spirit runs high enough, the advantages 


of having public affairs watched by two. 


opposing forces are sufficiently great, 
without running ordinary party lines in 
school elections. The schools are the 
great harmonizing and unifying forces of 
the State. Democrats and Republicans, 





Protestants and Catholics, the rich and 
the poor, children of all nationalities and 
conditions, meet there on a common plat- 
form; and the judicious teacher rules and 
guides them impartially, without fear or 
favor. The children come to know each 
other; and I have observed that; however 
far apart and antagonistic sincere people 
may seem to be, mutual acquaintance 
makes them respect each other more, 
brings them into friendlier relations, and 
makes it more easily possible for them to 
stand on many a common platform of 
devotion to the public good. The fact 
that in many communities people do not 
inquire whether a candidate for the 
School Board is a Democrat or a Republi- 
can, but only whether he is a good and 
wise man that loves the schools and will 
work to make them better—this I attrib- 
ute to a breadth of spirit that is exceed- 
ingly creditable and ought to be univer- 
sal. One reason for universal supervision 
is to be found in the greater likelihood of 
getting the best citizens to serve on School 
Boards. Men and women who would 
shrink from the heavy burdens of school . 
work, if it all devolved upon them, may 
easily be willing to serve as general direc- 
tive forces, if they havea competent super- 
intendent to carry out their policies.’’ 


ASTRONOMY may well claim to be the 
most wonderful of all sciences, not be- 
cause its measures are on a scale that 
seems immense to beings such as our- 
selves, but because, in its revelations, the 
very greatest and the very smallest 
things—distances measured by billions 
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of miles, masses weighing quadrillions 
and quintillions of tons, light and heat 
far surpassing all that is earthly—are in- 
termingled in intimate union with the vi- 
brations and movements of molecules or 
atoms of which trillions may be found in 
a single cubic inch of gas. Our view of 
every sun, the explanation of its heat 
maintenance, the knowledge of its con- 
stitution, the knock of meteorite against 
meteorite, or even of star against star— 
all these in their vastness inextricably in- 
volve the knocks of molecules so small 
that it is difficult to believe that such 
minuteness can be real.—Living Age. 


You cannot grow too familiar with the 
books of all ages which have in them the 
truest humor, for the truest humor is the 
bloom of the highest life. Read George 
Eliot, and Thackeray, and above all read 
Shakespeare.—Piillips Brooks. 


THERE is a tremendous independence 
and restfulness in the man who has re- 
duced the audience whose approval he is 
after to two—God and himself. It is like 
being born again, when one goes back to 
God from the husks of the reputation of 
having been there, and finds again to his 
soul the sweetness of truth and sincerity. 


When his hunger has been invigorated . 


and his thirst made beautiful by becom- 
ing the hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness instead of the name of it, the world 
is full of grace again. It is his Father’s 
house and he does not have to crowd for 
a place, but rather to grow grandly from 
year to year in order to return the great- 
ness of the welcome.—.S. S. Zimes. 


WHEN a young man attending school, 
our class was told by the professor that 
there was a way of seeing the stars in the 


daytime. As we had never seen any of 
the stars by day, we doubted very much 
his statement. But he said that if we 
would only go down into a well and look 
upward we would see the stars by day 
_ nearly as well as we could see them by 
night. We all smiled at the thought 
that the stars could be seen by day. But 
a rather venturesome, somewhat reckless 
young man in the class determined that 
he would try the experiment and prove 
that the professor was wrong; and so, 
with a windlass properly arranged, the 
boys let this student down some distance 
into the well. He looked up into the 
sky and there were no stars to be seen. 
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He gave the signal to be drawn up, and 
then declared that the theory was alto- 
gether false. The professor said, ‘‘Young 
man, do you really wish to see the stars 
by day?’ And the young man put on 
bravado and said ‘“‘that he would cer- 
tainly like to see them by day, but he 
didn’t think he could.’’ The professor 
said, ‘‘ You didn’t go deep enough into 
the well.’’ So the young man was let 
down again, and the professor stood by 
the curb and shouted, ‘‘ Do you see the 
stars now?’ ‘‘No, I don’t.” ‘‘ Then, 
boys, let him still fartherdown. Do you 
see them now?” ‘‘No.’’ ‘‘ Then, boys, 
let him farther down.’’ Once more he 
called, ‘‘ Do you see them now?’’ ‘‘No,”’ 
said the roguish young man in the well, 
who doggedly refused to look up. 
‘*Then,’’ said the professor, ‘‘let him 
still farther down.’’ Then as the water 
began to gather around his cold limbs, he 
did look up, and appealed to them to pull 
him out. Then he saw the stars, for the 
theory was true; from the bottom of the 
well the stars were distinctly visible, but 
he did not see them and would not see 
them, until he-was clear down, half sub- 
merged in the cold water.— Conwell. 


‘THE most hopeless dead weight upon 
the profession of teaching,’’ says the Vew 
York School Journal, ‘‘is the satisfied per- 
son who has taught the same grade for a 
number of years, and knows all about it. 
She has no use for an educational paper, 
and is bravely independent of teachers’ 
meetings and summer schools. She will 
give the next class exactly the same dose 
that she is giving this, just as she is giv- 
ing this one the same dose she gave the 
last, and the one before, and the one be- 
fore that. This is the last refinement of 
the process for which graded systems 
seem to be made. And yet we must have 
graded systems! Even the system is un- 
easily conscious of the mischief wrought 
by this extreme result of its own organi- 
zation, and helplessly bemoans the fact 
that these fossil teachers cannot be got 
rid of. If they cannot be got rid of, at 
least the system can shake them up once 
in a while by changing their grades. A 
teacher of this stamp, placed in a new 
grade would be compelled to collect a 
new supply of ideas, suggestions and de- 
vices. ‘This would occupy her for per- 
haps a year, and during that period she 
would consult educational books and 
papers, and attend teachers’ meetings. 
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At the end of that time, the system should 
find need of her services in some other part 
of itseconomy. Perhaps she would learn 
Who knows ?”’ 


to teach, in time. 


THE Bible has been the source of in- 
spiration for all the great poets; Tenny- 
son especially shows that he read it with 
minute care. The /xdependent contained 
the results of observation made last 
autumn by a college president on a class 
of 34 in-coming students. © Twenty-two 
extracts from Tennyson were selected. 
The figures show the number confessing 
ignorance of their meaning: 


Manna in the Wilderness 

Striking the Rock .......... j 

Wrestling with the Angel 

The Shadow turning back on the Dial. 

Joshua’s Moon 

The hand is Esau’s 

If Baal be God 

The idyl of Ruth and Boaz 

Pharaoh’s Darkness 

Jonah’s Gourd 

Lot’s Wife 

The Arimathean Joseph 

For I have flung the Pearls and find he 

Swine .. 

Changing Water into Wine 

Cain’s Mark 

The Church founded on Peter 

Reference to the Serpent in Eden... . 

‘*A Whole Peter’s Sheet’’ 

Jephtha’s Vow 

Jacob’s Ladder 

‘‘The Deathless Angel seated in the Va- 
cant Tomb’’ 


That is, out of a possible 748 correct 
answers, only 382 were given, It willbe 
a good exercise for all high school pupils 
to examine Tennyson and find the exact 
words used by him, and then find the 
part in the Bible referred to. This igno- 
rance of the Bible is most disgraceful. 


In a late number of the WV. Z. Jour- 
nal of Education, a correspondent says: 
** You urge that text-books, if made free, 
should be given outright to the pupils. 
As between loaning books to the pupils 
until they become badly soiled and worn, 
and giving them outright to pupils, the 
latter is to be preferred. Many commun- 
ities are to be censured for their excessive 
economy in such things—saving money at 
the expense of the pupil’s sensibilities and 
health. I think there is middle ground, 
however ; text-books might be loaned for 
two or three years, and then given away 
before they have reached the clearly ob- 
jectionable stage. A town might easily 
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give a book away that it would shrink 
from condemning to ithe paper mill. 
Thus it would dispose of its text-books 
before they reach a stage inviting some 
action from the Board of Health. Also, an 
objection to the free-text book law, that 
it prevents the accumulation of text-books 
in the family, would be removed.”’ 


THE great prevalence of crime in this 
country is attracting attention and being 
made the subject of public address. It is 
generally conceded that the publication, 
in a sensational way, of noted crimes, and 
the presentation of the criminal as a sort 
of hero in wickedness, directly promotes 
the multiplication of murderers. Now, 
then, will those newspapers that upon a 
recent Sabbath published the confession 
of a noted criminal, in all its horrid de- 
tails, be responsible for an increase of 
crime! Little regard do some of our 
newspapers have for the laws of God or 
man. They can easily be influenced to 
violate them if thereby their circulation 
may be increased.—/Presbyterian. 


THERE are 368,791 teachers, according 
to Commissioner Harris’s report, and the 
amount paid in salaries is $95,000,000; this 
gives about $260 as the average yearly 
salary. This is above the real average 
as superintendents’ salaries are included. 
The average is $5 per week. The high- 
est average monthly salary paid is in 
Massachusetts, $118, the lowest salary is 
in South Carolina, $21. 


A borrowed tip to teachers and school 
boards: ‘‘ The child who leaves school at 
the age of fourteen or sixteen years, the 
average age for leaving, well grounded in 
the primary essentials, has the foundation 
for any future education that may come 
to him well laid, whereas the pupil who 
is deficient in those elementary studies is 
handicapped throughout life, and no 
snperficial acquaintance with ornamental 
branchescan atone to him for that defect.’’ 


THESE six things should be taught the 
boys in all our schools by our teachers— 
both ladies and gentlemen: That a quiet 
voice, courtesy and kind acts are essential 
to the part in the world of a gentleman 
as of a gentlewoman. That roughness, 
blustering and even foolhardiness are not 
manliness. The most firm and courage- 
ous men have usually been the most gen- 
tle. That muscular strength is not 
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health. That a brain crammed only with 
facts is not necessarily a wise one. ‘That 


the labor impossible to the boy of four- 
teen will be easy to the man of twenty. 
The best capital for a boy is not money, 
but the love of work, simple tastes, and a 
heart loyal to his friends and to his God. 


My books! Ye are my treasure and delight, 

A refuge from life’s care each weary day, 

A lamp to light my feet along life’s way. 

On every page what pictures, rare and bright, 
What joyous faces greet my gladdened sight! 

With voices sweeter than the thrush of May, 
Rare poets charm me with their rapturous lay. 
From each enchanted page, with fancy’s flight, 
I follow Newton through the sunny skies, 

I hear the voice of Bacon, wise, yet mild, 
And other sages crowned at wisdom’s goal; 
With Milton walk ’neath shades of paradise; 

Smile at the wit of Spain’s immortal child, 
And feel the thrill of Shakespeare’s mighty 

soul!’’ Atkinson. 


THE seasons in Australia are the re- 
verse of those with us in the North Tem- 
perate zone, the winter coming in our 
summer time, the summer during our 
winter. Their climate is much milder 
than ours, the winter being shorter, 
though severe while they have it. These 
lines by James J. Roches, adapted to 
Australia, sound to Pennsylvania ears as 
if everything was wrong: 

What though the icy winds of June 

Around my cottage sweep and roar, 

And bitter blizzards tell that soon 

July’s deep drifts shall block my door. 

Each April leaf that passed away, 

Each blade that died on mead and glen, 

Each flower slain by cruel May, 

December’s sun shall see again. 


The mild nor’easter’s balmy breath 
Shall kiss the vale and mountain side; 
The stream by August chilled in death 
Shall leap and laugh at Christmas-tide. 


Tus. admiration which every one has 
for a hero springs from man’s innate love 
for what is noble in human conduct and 
character. We worship a hero because we 
think his heroie deed proves him to be far 
superior to other men. And itis true heis 
lifted above the level of his fellows by the 
heroic quality which made the heroic act 
possible. Yet the nobility which marks 
heroism is, like all the best things offered 
to man by God, nature and the world, 
absolutely free, and an attainable posses- 
sion for all who desire it. Every boy and 
girl may decide whether his or her life 
shall be a noble or an ignoble one. Nor 
does the choice depend upon circumstan- 
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ces or conditions of life. "There have been 
and there are even more heroes, noble men 
and women, among the poor than among 
the rich, among those of an humble than 
of an exalted social station. It is the 
high aim and the struggle to attain it 
that arm the hero for the strife he is cer- 
tain to meet in his life career. The 
noblest life, the highest aim, is one which 
forgets self and selfish interests for the 
sake of others, and craves the utmost 
capacity for doing good. A noble life is 
the expression of a noble character. 
Lowell says, ‘‘ Great character is as rare 
a thing as genius, if not even a nobler 
form of it. For surely it is easier to em- 
body fine thinking or delicate sentiment, 
or lofty aspiration, in a book than ina 
life.’’—Cardwill. 


Busy lives, like running water, are 
generally pure. Nothing will do more 
to improve the looks than sunshine in the 
heart. Endeavor to keep your life in the 
sunshine—the shadows will catch it soon 
enough. A child’s mind is often a piece 
of white paper upon which anything may 
be written. Don’t blot it. Those who 
have the ‘best times’? when they are 
young begin the soonest to nurse their 
rheumatism. Happy is he who has 
learned this one thing—to do the plain 
duty. of the moment quickly and cheer- 
fully, whatever it may be. If you want 
knowledge, you must toil for it; if you 
want food, you must toil for it; and if 
pleasure, you must toil for it. Toil is - 
the law. Pleasure comes through toil, 
and not by self-indulgence and indolence. 
When one gets to love work his life is a 
happy one. Therefore learn to enjoy your 
work. ‘‘ Triumph and toil are twins.”’ 


THESE are facts worth knowing: That 
salt fish are quickest and best freshened 
by soaking in sourmilk. ‘Thatcold rain 
water and soap will remove machine 
grease from washable fabrics. That fish 
may be scaled much easier by first dip- 
ping them into boiling water for a min- 
ute. That fresh meat, beginning to sour, 
will sweeten if placed in the cool air over 
night. That milk which has changed 
may be sweetened or rendered fit for use 
again by stirring in a little soda. That 
boiling starch is much improved by the 
addition of sperm, or salt, or both, or a 
little gum arabic, dissolved. That a table- 
spoonful of turpentine boiled with your 
white clothes will greatly aid the whiten- 
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ing process. That kerosene will soften 
boots and shoes that have been hardened 
by water, and will render them pliable as 
when new. That clear boiling water will 
remove tea stains; pour water through the 
stain, and thus prevent its spreading over 
the fabric. That salt will curdle new 
milk; hence, in preparing milk porridge, 
gravies, etc., the salt should not be added 
until the dish is prepared. That kerosene 
will make your teakettle as bright as new. 
Saturate a woollen rag and rub with it. 
It will also remove stains from clean var- 
nished furniture. That blue ointment 
and kerosene, mixed in equal proportions 
and applied to bedsteads, is an unfailing 
bug remedy, and that a coat of white- 
wash is ditto foralog house. ‘That bees- 
wax and salt will make your rusty flat- 
irons asclean and as smooth as glass. Tie 
a lump of wax in a rag and keep it for 
that purpose. When the irons are hot rub 
them first with the wax rag, then scour 
them with a paper or cloth sprinkled 
with salt.—Hadl's Journal of Health. 





THESE are good subjects for school 
talks : What I can see in the school-room 
or out of school; what I can hear, or 
have heard; what I can taste, or eat, 
have tasted, or have eaten; what I can 
smell or have smelled ; what I can touch 
or have touched. Where I can go and 
how, where I went and how I went there ; 
what I have worn or can wear. What 
things are worn on the hands, who wear 
them, when, why ; what things are worn 
on the feet, who wear them, when, why ; 
what things are worn on the head, who 
wear them, when, why. Objects in the 
school, what each is made of, its use, etc. 





NOTHING is more valuable as an ad- 
junct of school life than esprit de corps. 
A healthy loyalty to ‘‘our’’ school, or 
academy, or college, is in itself an educa- 
tion. Few impressions of the impression- 
able days of childhood and youth are 
more enduring. Nothing is a better pre- 
paration for loyalty to employer, family, 
church, or country, than this same spirit 
of devotion to the name and interests of 
the institution of our training, which 
manifests itself first, perhaps, in pride in 
her athletic or literary victories, and 
grows into the life-long complacency of 
the alumnus or alumna in the loved a/ma 
mater, tis a sentiment to be cherished 
not only for its own sake, but because it 
is vitally related to the welfare of our best 





institutions. These win reputation as 
well as pupils and endowments by the 
loyal devotion of their graduates. Every- 
thing is to be commended which. legiti- 
mately promotes this feeling. —Zducation. 





MoruHeER: ‘I wish you would rake up 
the dead leaves in the yard.’’ 

Small Sammy: ‘‘I’ve got a sprain in 
my wrist, an’ the rheumatism in my back, 
an’ growin’ pains in my right leg, an— 
an’ cramps in my left one, an’ headache, 
an’ toothache.”’ 

Mother: ‘‘ After you have raked the 
leaves into a pile you may set it on fire, 
and jump over it.’’ 

Sammy: ‘‘Whoopee, where’s_ the 
rake ?’’—Zpworth Herald. 





WERE the schoolmaster as noisy as a 
politician, or as visible as an orator, or as 
charming as an artist in a studio, the 
public would hasten to crown with 
laurels at least all those great in this 
calling ; but they live and die in a world 
where those who lay the mighty founda- 
tions of a cathedral are forgotten, com- 
pared with those who carve its columns 
or design its colored glass.— Swing. 





MANY a private school has been 
wrecked because the teacher was igno- 
rant of education ; not ignorant of arith- 
metic or geography, but of education. 
Several years ago, Prof. Charlier con: 
ducted Charlier Institute in this city, and 
retired with a fortune. He appeared an- 
nually at this office, and subscribed and 
paid for Zhe Journal for all his teachers. 
‘fAll I ask,’’ he said, ‘‘is to be certain 
they will read it; it pays me if they read 
it.’’ They knew arithmetic and geogra- 
phy; Zhe Journal gave them an ‘insight 
into educational thought and practice. 
But there’s many a teacher of both public 
and private school who does not yet know 
that to get skillful help he must have one 
who understands education. 





Toe New York Independent has wel 
said: ‘‘Makeyourschool room pretty. The 
influence of the teacher over the scholar 
is next to the parent. The schoolroom, 
in pleasant associations, should be next to 
the home. Our children have come from 
all sorts of homes and influences. To 
some beauty and taste are so closely con- 
nected as to form a part of their being, 
while others are strangers to all such 
save, perhaps, an occasional glimpse of 
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the fairy-land. The fine sensibilities 
should be kept untarnished, the dormant 
ones awakened to activity. How is this 
to be done? Have as nearly as possible 
the surroundings such that the mind may 
feed upon. Awaken and cultivate a de- 
sire to study the new and beautiful. Fill 
the room with that which will have a 
tendency to elevate and refine. Children 
admire pictures. Let them bring some 
of their own little ones from home, or 
each contribute a few pennies, which, put 
with the teacher’s mite, will buy a pic- 
ture or two. Encourage them to bring 
flowers, shells, or pretty stones. A glass 
jar with a few minnows or gold-fish, if 
they can readily be had, will be quite an 
ornament. Fill the jar half full, or more, 
with water, put in a handful of pebbles 
and sand, also a bit of a branch or any 
swamp grass or weed. These will answer 
for a hiding place for the fish. Don’t for- 
get to pour out nearly all the water every 
day and put in fresh.’’ 


CHICAGO is moving towards still higher 
standards of acquirement on the part of 
her school teachers. High school posi- 
tions will soon be open only to those who 
have completed a college course. The 
self-made man lacks that knowledge of 
standards, that acquaintance with the 
range and spirit of educational work, 
which is got by contact with men at the 
great centres, and from breathing the 
atmosphere of higher insiitutions. 


CERTAIN Chinese proverbs are to the 
point: The ignorant are never defeated 
in any argument. Everybody has eight 
-eyes for his neighbor’s business. With 
a mote in the eye one can not see the 
Himalayas. Patience is the rope of ad- 
‘vancement in all lines of life. When the 
‘sense of shame is lost advancement ceases. 
-A woman with a three-inch tongue can 
‘Slay a giant. Genius hears one indivi- 
‘dual and then comprehends ten. The 
fish which escapes from the hook seems 
:always the largest. Who steals goods is 
‘called a thief, who steals dominions may 
be a ruler. Seeking information is a 
‘moment’s shame, but not to learn is a 
lasting shame.— Hong Kong Gazette. 


THE army rules are that two-inch ice 
~will sustain a man or properly spaced in- 
ifantry ; four-inch ice will carry a man on 
horseback, or cavalry, or light guns; six- 
‘inich ice, heavy field guns, such as eighty- 
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pounders; eight-inch ice, a battery of ar- 
tillery, with carriages and horses, but not 
over 1,000 pounds per square foot on 
sledges; and ten-inch ice sustains an 
army of an innumerable multitude. On 
fifteen-inch ice, railroad tracks are often 
laid and operated for months. 


—<__ 


AT THE DANGER LINE. 





BY J. M. GREENWOOD. 


OR something like twenty years we 

have been working frightfully near 
the danger line in recommending reading 
for children and young people. At the 
outset it was a reaction against the meth- 
ods then in vogue in teaching English 
Literature, re-enforced by a desire to pro- 
vide so-called ‘‘ children’s literature.’’ 

The objects to be attained in both cases 
were desirable as well as highly praise- 
worthy ; but when the latter was once 
set in motion it was kept going onward in 
a constant geometrical ratio till at present 
it is doubtful if it is not doing more harm 
than good. It is the same phase of ex- 
perience so often repeated of carrying by 
enthusiasm an idea beyond its legitimate 
sphere. 

An observer of educational tendencies 
has not far to look in any direction to see 
that a sort of miscellaneous reading, out- 
lined by teachers and committees, has 
very largely taken the place of close per- 
sistent study in the common text-books. . 
To put this thought in another form, the 
subjects that the pupils’ attention should 
be focused on are put into the back- 
ground, children’s reading books are 
forced to the front, and through them all 
learning is to be had. Here is the real 
danger. When a child starts to school, 
he should be taught how to be quiet, 
how to be obedient, how to be industri- 
ous, how to be polite,.and most of all, 
how to study whether: he likes it or not. 
He must do many things whether they 
be pleasing to him or otherwise. He 
needs to stick away in an unused corner 
of his mind, many uninviting things for 
future use in emergencies. The chances 
are that these apparently useless things 
stored away in this out-of-the-way place, 
will be needed at the most critical period 
in the history of the individual. At once 
and suddenly it may be that there will 
be a grand illumination bursting forth 
from this darkened recess, from these 
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knotty definitions, repulsive rules and 
abstract statements. 

While I believe in reading, much safe 
reading, yet the nostrums fixed up with 
the regulation quack prescriptions are 
ruining thousands and tens of thousands 
of children mentally every year. 

The intention of the doctrinaires is all 
right, but in most cases it is one of misdi- 
rected zeal. This brings us face to face 
with the real question, namely, how much 
outside reading should the average child 
attending school do? 

Much reading diffuses the energy of the 
child, and very much of that which is 
recommended is not worth the effort put 
onit. The real danger is one of mental 
dyspepsia. The limits of the present ar- 
ticle will not permit any extended illus- 
tration of this ailment; yet the existence 
of the disease is sufficient reason to sug- 
gest remedial agents. The person swim- 
ming and floating down a river in a swift 
current, is not always a good judge of his 
own velocity. The literary current, so- 
called, drifts too much toward the hazy, 
the dim, the uncertain, when it is substi- 
tuted for that exactness which should al- 
ways characterize the teaching of mathe- 
matics, science, language, and other de- 
partments of exact or probable thought. 
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BY DAVID SWING. 


T is a happy day for man when he is 

driven or led into simplicity. It is a 
law of all the arts never to do more than 
is required. The classic architecture is 
making its long journey partly by the 
help of simplicity. It has just the power, 
just the beauty, the centuries and ages 
all love. Nobody, cares to add or sub- 
tract. It is the highly excessive that 
soon dies. In oratory and literature, few 
qualities are more fatal than verbosity. 
All the world says: Why does the man 
use five words when one will suffice? 
All the great literature comes to us like 
the Greek column, with nothing one 
dares take away. There are just enough 
leaves on the top of the Corinthian 
column, there is just scroll enough on the 
Ionic. So in great literature there are no 
words to be erased, for all these men of 
genius knew the eternal charm of sim- 
plicity. Simplicity is that virtue by 
which a mind knows when to quit. 





The same universe that requires a 
simple form of beauty asks man to live 
upon simple food and drink. We may 
wonder what objection nature had to rich 
and daily feastings. We may go’so far 
as to think nature very penurious that it 
should want the tables of earth set off 
with bread and water. But think what 
we please, nature has passed a decree 
from which there is no appeal. Man’s 
table must be simple or he will live 
miserably and die soon. What a blessed 
thing it would be should some stress of 
the money market compel us all to live 
on simple fare for six months! The 
buoyancy of the heart and the lightness 
of foot and the color on the cheek would 
be quite a revelation to the upper million. 
Simplicity in dining has become a kind 
of lost art. Many have forgotten what a 
partiality nature has for a light meal. 
Could a moderate calamity compel you 
all to live for six months like a Scotch 
peasant, you would wonder at last what 
has become of your diseases and sorrows. 

That nation which most of all studied 
the graces and the divinity of the human 
mind and body, and which laid the deep 
bases of modern civilization, dreaded all 
overloading the body with food and 
drink. The perfect man had a perfect, 
simple diet. The question was never 
how much can I eat, but how much 
ought I toeat? The Platonic and Soc- 
ratic school made a simple diet the com- 
panion and cause of the best mental 
power. The great Americans wonder, 
how much? the great Greeks wondered, 
how little? As the modern nations 
weigh out so many ounces of food for 
each soldier, just the quantity best fitted 
for a strong army, thus the Greeks 
thought out for themselves the most 
rational philosophy of the dining-room. 

In that banquet described by Xeno- 
a there is not found any bill of fare. 

hen literature did not deal much in the 
products of the kitchen. The company 
discussed many topics and closed its meet- 
ing with music and merriment. The 
banquet must have been chiefly one of 
the mind and the soul. When some 
of the Greek philosophers were intending 
to write or speak something great, ‘they 
began by getting their bodies up to a 
thinking basis. They trained as though 
for a foot race or a wrestling match. In 
our age when a great man is banqueted 
the wonder is whether he will live through 
the season. After a few seasons the won- 
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der ceases—the great man has gone. A 
couplet three hundred years old speaks of 
the simple dinner as the one that is, at 
last, the best utterance of friendship : 
For whom one means to make an often guest 
One dish will serve, the friendship makes the 
the rest. 

That absence of money that will com- 

1 millions to taste again a simple form 
of life will awaken the intellect and make 
it go back to the long-neglected book. 
What the table puts aside of luxury the 
book resumes. The soul when educated, 
and not oppressed by excessive food or 
excessive work, breaks out in some form 
of joy. Excessive work is almost as bad 
a foe as excessive food or excessive drink. 
It is a slave’s burden. The bird can fly, 
but it cannot carry much of a load. The 
harp can sound sweetly, but not if a 
heavy table or a heavy hand is resting 
upon its strings. Noah’s dove brought 
an olive leaf, not a whole tree. Thus the 
mind, however highly educated, must 
not be loaded heavily with food, or drink, 
or work. When thus set free from bond- 
age it will break out in some form of hap- 
piness. Its books, its music, its art, its 
friendship, and its religion will all be- 
come pearls or gems. The Creator made 
man for a long life, a healthy life, a busy 
life, and a happy life, and these terms 
exclude the thought of being an abject 
slave to anything. Labor must not break 
the heart. The heart must find hours of 
rest and change in the world’s great vari- 
ety. When business is at a low ebb then 
let the mind and soul come to the front. 
Let the slaves of business go free; a 
pecuniary loss may be a mental gain. 

The sun is the most powerful agent of 
all nature. Not only does it whirl our 
earth around in its annual circle, but it 
makes all that adorns the earth’s surface. 
All objects from man to the violet live by 
its help and consent. The six months of 
dry weather hand over the soil to this 
fabricator of the earth, and it is re-made 
in the vast laboratory. Thus a drought 
in the world of trade may, among the up- 
per classes, lay the mind open to new 
beauty and new truth. The gates of lux- 
ury might well stand closed for a winter 
that the gates of the soul may stand wide 
open. Our souls are required of us not 
only in the night of death, but also in 
the day of life. We must offer work to 
the well men and women, because work 
is the law of health and honor. Beggary 
from choice is a leprosy that eats up the 
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intellect and heart. Society must create 
manhood, for in manhood and godhood 
society lives, moves, and has its being. 

Plainly visible now is that educated 
multitude that discovers and demonstrates 
these permanent ideas. The state cannot 
discover ideas, it can only receive them. 
The State is not the wheat field, it is only 
the large barn. It is the path worn by 
the feet of the thinking multitude. When, 
at the end of many generations, it was 
concluded that under the faces of all 
colors there was only one kind of soul, 
and therefore only one kind of right, this 
truth became a part of the State. Thus 
our nation is an urn that holds all the 
tears of the people, or a library that holds 
the thoughts upon which the centuries 
have placed their approving seal. 

The attar of roses is not much like a 
rose. You can pluck the flower with 
your hand. You can note its delicate 
leaves, colors, and matchless grace, but 
in the attar all this individuality is lost ; 
and yet into that costly essence whole 
fields of blossoms betook themselves. 
The scattered sweetness of wide acres 
floated into a little china vase. Asin the 
opening pages of ‘‘ The Arabian Nights’”’ 
there is a magic ball on a seashore into 
which a great luminous cloud, falling 
down from the sky, hastens and hides 
itself, thus the cloud of rose leaves, color, 
and perfume passes from the single bloom 
into an essence and exchanges a field for 
a vase. What the rose lacks afterwards 
in individualism it. makes up in im- 
mortality. As an iudividual rose it 
would soon fade. The autumn would 
smite it, the snow would bury it, but in 
its vase—its heaven—it ever lives. Thus 
the State is the holy vase to which these 
living human roses have tended and 
ought to tend. The vast numbers that 
opened in 1776 and the myriads born in 
all the summer times in the hundred 
years since then have taken refuge in our 
Nation, where no storm nor winter can 
touch their beauty. 

Thus the individuals make the public, 
and, beyond the public, the State. When 
the individual reads a good book he reads 
not for his own pleasure and benefit alone, 
but also for the welfare of humanity. 
Humanity becomes greater when its in- 
dividuals all read and think. Thus each 
good thinker, each good artist, colors his 
times. His fame becomes the fame of 
his country, because from him the 
country has drawn life and power. 
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Education is not a blessing to you only, 
but to your epoch. It helps make the 
color of those gorgeous clouds which in 
the morning and evening lie upon the 
horizon of the country. 

Among the inspiring scenes of this city 
of Chicago in the year just closing is 
to be placed high that picture of men 
giving millions of money for the public 
advancement in taste and knowledge. 
Across the threshold of great colleges, 
great libraries, a great institute of art, 
and a great museum of all art and 
sciences, millions of feet will pass in these 
years and in those far away. In the face 
of financial distress this pouring out of 
money has been perennial because human 
need runs all the year through. The in- 
dividual having only a brief life to live 
cannot wait for the tide of trade to rise to 
a flood height. He must think all morey 
ills temporary and humanity lasting. 
Putting his hand to the plow he does not 
look back, but he looks forward into that 
great field where the furrow is to be 
made and the future wheat is to blossom. 
Those men who had given a million each, 
or one or two or three hundred thousand 
each, could not wait for the prosperous 
days to come, because in each human 
heart are the sounding words of Lincoln’s- 
poet : 

The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade, 
Be scattered around and together be laid. 

Therefore did these donors of gold 
move upward in benevolence, while the 
fickle values around them were going 
down. All such deeds enter into the life 
of the Nation and make up the response 
when society asks for their soul. 

As noble citizens run on in advance of 
their country and discover and illustrate 
the principles which ought to become 
laws, as the Nation is only the path 
which noble citizens have worn with 
their living footsteps, so our Christian re- 
ligion is made up of the whole volume of 
individual minds. What the Nation is 
to man as a social being, religion is to man 
as the child of a God. The church did 
not make, it only received. In these late 
years ideas decline in number because 
many of the old notions were not elabo- 
rated from human need or logic. They 
were not the paths of mankind. They 
were the scattered footprints of some man 
who was wandering or lost. When one 
comes upon such doctrines as these—re- 
pentance, reform, righteousness, love, 
prayer, faith, and hope—one finds no 
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simple footprints of a pope, or a sectarian, 
but the great avenues beaten down’ by 
our race. At first, as in our Old Testa- 
ment, a few explorers ran on in advance, 
these a whole army followed. Tribe 
joined tribe, nation nation, and epoch 
added to epoch, until at last the doctrines 
or paths were confessed to be those of hu- 
manity. In the church, in Christianity, 
these millions of individuals are all stored 
away, their bones dust, their doctrines 
everlasting. 

Southeast of our city a few miles there 
is an island on the !and, in the level sea 
of grass. Old currents which once moved 
down from the north carrying rocks and 
vast masses of hills and mountains of ice 
and stone pushed up this heap of earth 
and made it long and wide and high. 
Trees, grass and flowers cover it, but its 
hidden mass tells the story of the old tu- 
mult. Thus the noble doctrines of re- 
ligion tell us how the human flood ran, 
and with what power pressed upon the 
ideas that came in its way. Repentance 
is made up of human tears, righteousness 
out of honor; love out of the divinity in 
man; prayer, faith, and hope out of an 
endless logic and experience. 

The more the individuals of our age 
advance, the more rich does religion be- 
come in their presence. Did the Middle 
Ages see the value of education as we see 
it? In later times fashionable women 
did not desire to read or write. In India 
only a small minority of women can read 
or write. Thus neither paganism or 
Christianity cared much for the intellect 
of woman or man. Our greater age is 
pouring greater meaning into religion. 
As political ideas fall from the people 
into the State and change the despotism 
of the twelfth century into the republic 
of the nineteenth, thus new moral ideas 
are falling into Christianity, making its 
old neglect turn into an infinite love. 
Each human being who is now living an 
intelligent, Christian life, in full ac- 
cord with the mighty music of his age, 
is making new doctrines for his children. 
He need not speak aloud; he need not 
possess fame or seek it. He sinks into 
his century and helps compose it. The 
drops that make a rainbow are not con- 
scious of the arch they are weaving. 
They are not seeking fame. They are 
only falling to the flowers through a sun- 
beam. Thus the modern soul, when liv- 
ing well, simply, in wisdom like a phil- 
osopher, in love and virtue like a Christ, 
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falls through a sunbeam and helps make 
‘a sublime picture on the massive State 
and church. Such a soul can any day or 
night render its account. When God 
and society require it they do not find it 
enlarging its barns for grain and laying 
plans for larger vices; they find it en- 
larging the institutions of human wel- 
fare and deeply inspired by dreams of 
God’s glory and man’s blessedness. 


_ 
—_ 


UNCONSCIOUS REVOLUTIONS. 








HE most striking social formula con- 
tributed to our times, says Mr. T. W. 
Higginson, in Zhe Outlook, was perhaps 
that incidentally uttered half a century 
ago by the veteran English reformer, 
George Jacob Holyoke, when he said 
that the unconscious progress of fifty 
years was equivalent to a _ revolution. 
**It is,’ continues Mr. Higginson, ‘‘one 
of the pleasures of advancing years that 
this thought grows more and more im- 
pressed upon us. Another English re- 
former, on a higher social plane, the late 
Hon. Mrs. William Grey—to whom was 
largely due, with Lady Stanley, of Alder- 
ley, the establishment of Girton College— 
told me, in 1872, that when she looked 
back on her youth and counted over the 
reforms for which she and her friends had 
then labored, and saw how large a part 
of them were already achieved, it almost 
seemed as if there were nothing left to be 
done. It is the same with many Ameri- 
icans who suddenly have the thought 
come over them afresh that, no matter 
what happens, negro slavery is abolished 
on our soil. In the larger movemeuts 
that affect whole nations, we hardly ap- 
preciate the changes that have come until 
we look back and wonder what brought 
them about. To reflect that Pope Alex- 
ander VI. once divided the unexplored 
rtions of the globe between the Span- 
iards and Portuguese, as the two masterful 
nations of the earth; that Lord Bacon 
spoke of the Turks and Spaniards as the 
only nations of Europe which possessed 
real military greatness; that the Dutch 
Admiral Van Tromp once cruised with a 
broom at his masthead, to show that he 
had swept the British fleets from the seas 
—all this impresses us as being something 
almost as remote as the days of the plesi- 
osaurus or the mylodon. Yet we have 
seen beforé our eyes a transformation 
more astounding than any of these in the 
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utter vanishing of the French military 
prestige. Probably one reason of the re- 
vived interest in the Napoleonic tradition 
is in the restored wonder of that period 
when merely to be French was to be 
formidable It lasted really unbroken 
down to the Crimean War, during which 
the French still seemed, compared with 
the English, like trained men beside hon- 
est but clumsy school boys. In 1859, 
Matthew Arnold wrote from Strasburg, 
then still French: ‘He [Lord Cowley] 
entirely shared my conviction as to the 
French always beating any number of 
Germans who came into the field against 
them. They will never be beaten by any 
other nation but the English.’ A few 
years later this whole illusion suddenly 
broke and subsided almost instantly, like 
a wave on the beach. When our Civil 
War began, every tradition of our army, 
every text-book, every evolution, was 
French. The very words were often of 
that language—échelon, glacis, barbette. 
There sprung up everywhere Zouave com- 
panies, with gaiters. Since the Civil 
War our whole system of tactics is modi- 
fied and simplified, our young officers are 
sent to Germany to study the maneuvers, 
and our militiamen are trained by the 
Kriegspiel. In short, there has passed 
before our eyes a change of position as 
astonishing as that under which Turkey, 
Spain, and Holland became insignificant 
powers. 

“*It is to be further noticed that our 
eyes are kept veiled up to the very mo- 
ment when the thing occurs. At the out- 
break of the Franco-Prussian war, a 
deluge of war-maps suddenly appeared, 
both in London and Paris. They were 
invariably, however, maps of North Ger- 
many and the Rhine provinces, and were 
of course utterly useless. There is no 
race, on the whole, more blind than 
statesmen. Lord Shelburne predicted 
that with the loss of the American col- 
onies ‘the sun of England would set and 
her glories be eclipsed forever.’ Burke, 
whom Macaulay ranks above all others in 
foresight, pronounced France to be in 
1790 ‘not politically existing,’ and ‘ ex- 
punged out of the map of Europe.’ Mr. 
Gladstone thought that Jefferson Davis 
had created not merely an army but a 
nation. Other similar instances are col- 
lected in the opening chapter of that very 
remarkable book, Mr. Charles H. Pear- 
son’s ‘National Life and Character,’ 
which is, in spite of its needless dreary ° 
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conclusions, more suggestive and inter- 
esting than Nordau and Kidd and Balfour 
all rolled into one, and yet has not, like 
them, been received with any attention or 
interest in this country. Above all, it is 
especially noticeable as connected with 
this very question, inasmuch as its au- 
thor, after accumulating these instances 
of blind prediction, goes on to add to them 
two equally striking of his own. Writing 
in 1893, and therefore before the war be- 
tween China and Japan, he predicts that 
China is likely to be organized into a 
great power, with her flag floating on 
every sea (p. 124), and that she will grad- 
ually acquire new dominion (p. 46), and 
that we can not suppose a foreign con- 
queror of China (p. 34). This in respect 
to the history of nations ; but his predic- 
tion in respect to science goes even be- 
yond this in the ill fate of being knocked 
to pieces in a moment by later incidents. 
It is his favorite conclusion that human 
life on this planet is destined to be in the 


end more and more comfortable but less ° 


and less enjoyable, and one part of this 
forlornness lies in the belief that all the 
fine thoughts will have been thought and 
all the really interesting discoveries nade. 
‘ Even if the epoch of great discoveries is 
not exhausted, the new results are almost 
certain to be less simple, less sensational, 
more painfully approached by long pro- 
cesses of inquiry, less easy of comprehen- 
sion to the outside world, than the first 
revelations of astronomy and geology 
have been’ (p. 312). Thus Mr. Pearson 
in 1893, and now 1896 has brought us the 
cathode rays! The wit of man could not 
have devised a greater anti-climax... . 
‘*It is much the same in the develop- 
ment of religious thought and institu- 
tions. Emerson, in his Divinity Hall ad- 
dress, when giving that description, never 
to be forgotten by any reader, of his at- 
tendance in a country church during a 
snow-storm, when the snow was real and 
the preacher merely phenomenal, drew 
the conclusion that the popular interest 
in public worship was gone or going. 
Walk the streets on Sunday, fifty years 
later, and see if you still think so! Yet 
I remember well that all who passed for 
radicals then held this view ; I know that 
I expected, for one, to see an immense 
diminution in the building of churches 
and in the habit of attendance. Practi- 
cally, the result has not followed: even 
the Sunday bicyclers have not emptied 
the churches. The difference is not in 
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the occupants of the pews, but of the pul- 
pits; that course has been adopted which 
Henry Ward Beecher recommended at 
the ministers’ meeting—not to scold the 
people for sleeping in church, but to 
send somebody into the pulpit to wake 
up the minister.”’ 








‘‘A COURSE OF SPROUTS.” 





BY T. J. CHAPMAN. 





N being asked how it came that he 
had such a mastery of the Latin 
language, Dr. Johnson replied that his 
teacher had flogged him well. That an- 
swer embodies the theory of teaching as 
practiced by our fathers. ‘There was be- 
lieved to be an intimate relationship 
between the human integument and the 
human intellect. Certainly the applica- 
tion of the rod was well calculated to 
wake up the dormant energies of the 
pupil; and many a youth, like the great 
Dr. Johnson, has arrived at distinction 
almost as much through what was.called 
‘a course of sprouts,’’ as through the 
prescribed course of study: The rod. as 
a stimulant to study has been laid aside 
entirely, and has been discarded largely 
also even asa punishment for bad conduct. 
Whether wisely or not, is the contention. 
Johnson, whose views on any question 
are worth knowing, defended the use of 
the rod as an aid in the instruction and 
training of youth. ‘‘I would rather,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ have the rod to be the general 
terror to all, to make them learn, than 
tell a child, if you do thus or thus, you 
will be more esteemed than your brothers 
or sisters. ‘The rad produces an effect 
which terminates in itself. A child is 
afraid of being whipped, and gets his 
task, and there’s an end on’t; whereas, 
by exciting emulation and comparisons 
of superiority, you lay the foundation of 
lasting mischief ; you make brothers and 
sisters hate each other.”’ 

All the older schoolmasters believed in 
the efficacy of the rod. ‘They simply 
would not have dared to call in question 
the wisdom of Solomon ; but in our days 
men do not hesitate to make a jest of 
Solomon in all his glory. 

The most famous of schoolmasters was 
no doubt Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, and 
under his regime corporal punishment 
was freely administered not only by him- 
self and the masters, but even by the 
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Preepostors ; that is, boys of the more ad- 
vanced classes, who seem to have had al- 
most autocratic powers over those of the 
lower forms. Every reader of Judge 
Hughes’ immortal book will recall Tom 
Brown’s first day at Rugby and the call- 
ing-over in the big school, when ‘‘the 
master mounted into the high desk by 
the door, and one of the przepostors of the 
week stood by him on the steps, the 
other three marching up and down the 
middle of the school with their canes, 
calling out ‘Silence! silence!’ Well, 
they did not carry their canes for nothing, 
and they were justified in their use of 
them by the Doctor. ‘‘ There was no 
obloquy,’’ says his biographer, ‘‘ which 
he would not undergo in the protection 
of a boy who had by due exercise of this 
discipline made himself obnoxious to the 
school, the parents, or the public ;’’ and 
he writes in reply to some outside criti- 
cism: ‘“‘I do not choose to discuss the 
thickness of przepostors’ sticks, or the 
greater or less blackness of a boy’s 
bruises, for the amusement of all the 
readers of the newspapers; nor do I care 
in the slighest degree about the attacks, 
if the masters themselves treat them with 
indifference. The authority of the Sixth 
Form,’’ he adds, ‘‘is essential to the 
good of the school, and is to be upheld 
through all obstacles from within and 
from without.’’ 

This was a species of school govern- 
ment that has never obtained on this side 
of the water, and taken together with the 
power of “ fagging,’’ which the Doctor. 
also allowed and defended, it would be 
found to be impossible here. 

While much may be said in favor of 
corporal punishment, there is no doubt 
that formerly it was carried to excess, and 
often todownright brutality. Mr. Creakle 
was but a figment of the imagination ; 
but he has had his counterpart in a thou- 
sand instances in real life. It was asa 
protest against the severities of the school- 
room that good old Roger Ascham wrote 
his “‘Scholemaster.’’ The great plague 
was raging in London, and her Majesty, 
Queen Elizabeth, had retired to her castle 
at Windsor, where Ascham one day dined 
with a number of the Queen’s officers, 
among them Sir William Cecil, her prin- 
cipal seeretary. ‘‘ Not long after our sit- 
ting down,’’ says Ascham, ‘‘I have 
strange newes brought me, sayth M. 
Secretarie, this morning, that diverse 
scholers of Eaton be runne awaie from 
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the schole for feare of beating. Where- 
upon M. Secretarie tooke occasion to 
wishe that some more discretion were in 
many scholemasters in using correction, 
than commonlie there is; who many 
times punishe rather the weakeness of 
nature than the fault of the scholer; 
whereby many scholers that might else 
prove well, be driven to hate learning 


before they know what learning meaneth ; . 
and are made willing to forsake their . 
booke and be glad to be put to any other= 


kinde of living.”’ 


This report was followed by some dis- 


cussion of the matter by the gentlemen 
at the table; and after dinner, Sir Rich- 
ard Sackville, finding Ascham alone, 
took up the subject again, and urged 
him to ‘‘ put in some order of writing the 
chief pointes of this our taulk concerning 
the right order of teaching and honestie 
of living, for the good bringing up of 
children and young men.’’ ‘Thus it was 
that the ‘'Scholemaster’’ came to be 


 wrttten ; a book in the writing of which, 


says Ascham, ‘‘I have had earnest re- 
specte to three speciall pointes, trothe of 
religion, honestie in living, right order in 
learning.”’ 

Dr. Parr, one of England’s most 
famous scholars, was schoolmaster at 
Hatton. He was a redoubtable cham- 
pion of the birch, and his practice was 
in some respects certainly unique. 
‘‘While Parr wielded the ferule,’’ says 
one of his biographers, ‘‘his invariable 
rule was, never to punish lads of stunted 
capacity, nor try to extort from medioc- 
rity of talent, treasures which nature 
had not been prodigal enough to bestow. 
No, the really talented he attacked—to 
those nature had been bountiful—and re- 
solute Parr was to make her gifts be cul- 
tivated.’’ Again, another remarks, ‘‘As 
the best boys were generally in requisi- 
tien at lesson, of course they came under 
more frequent rebuke of the rod.’’ Ac- 
cording to this there would seem to have 
been small incentive at Hatton to be 
among the ‘‘ best boys.’’ 

And the flogging was laid on with evi- 
dent relish. ‘‘It would have amused 
anybody,’’ says one who had been his 
pupil, ‘‘except the parties immediately 
and others not very remotely concerned, 
to have seen the Doctor receive the 
bundle of rods and select a few twigs for 
preserit execution, while a peculiar ex- 
pression of complacency sat upon his 
countenance, as if fully. satisfied of the 
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usefulness of the infliction, and resolved 
to do his duty every way, in spite of 
vulgar clamor. In this matter he was 
inflexible to the last; whatever restric- 
tions he might impose upon himself, such 
as not to flog a boy twice at the same 
lesson, or the like, he would never sur- 


' tender his disputed prerogative to any.’’ 


| «haracter and conduct. 


Parr, in his administration of corporal 
sunishment, seems to have been as orig- 
inal and comical as in the rest of his 
He was distin- 
guished for classical scholarship and was 
one of the most talked-of men of his day ; 
though it is difficult in these times to de- 
termine the grounds of his great fame. 


MEETING IN DICTIONARY. 








] WAS awakened in the middle of the 
night. by a disturbance in the library. 
It did not seem to be the noise of burg- 
lars. It was more like the murmuring 
sound of many tongues, engaged in 
spirited debate. I listened closely, and 
concluded it must be some sort of a dis- 
cussion being held by the words in my big 
unabridged dictionary. Creeping softly 
to the door, I stood and listened. ‘‘ I don’t 
care,’’ said the little word Of; ‘‘I may 
not be very big, but that is no reason 
why everybody should take advantage of 
me. I am the most mercilessly over- 
worked word in the whole dictionary, 
and there is no earthly reason for it 
either. People say they ‘consider of,’ 
and ‘approve of,’ and ‘accept of,’ and 
‘admit of,’ all sorts of things. Then 
they say ‘all of us,’ and ‘both of them,’ 
and ‘ first of all,’ and tell about ‘looking 
out of’ the window, or cutting a piece of 
bread ‘ off of’ the loaf, until I am utterly 
tired out.’’ 

‘**Pshaw!’’ said the word Up. ‘‘I am 
not much bigger than you, and I do 
twice as much work, and a good deal of 
it needlessly, too. People ‘wake up’ in 
the morning, and ‘get up,’ and ‘shake 
up,’ their beds, and ‘dress up,’ and ‘wash 
up,’ and ‘draw up,’ to the table, and 
‘eat up,’ and ‘ drink up’ their breakfast. 
Then they ‘jump up’ from the table, 
and ‘hurry up’ to ‘ go up’ to the corner, 
where the street car driver ‘ pulls up’ his 
horses, and the passengers ‘ascend up’ 
into the front seats, and the conductor 
‘takes up’ the tickets. All this is done 
even before people ‘get up’ town, and 
‘take up’ their day’s work. From that 
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time until they ‘put up’ their books and 
‘shut up’ their offices, I do more work 
than any two words in this book ; and 
even after business hours I am worked 
until people ‘lock up’ their houses, and 


‘go up to bed,’ ‘cover themselves up,’ 


and ‘shut up’ their eyes for the night. 
It would take a week to tell what I have 
to ‘put up’ with in a day, and lama 
good deal ‘ worked up’ over it.”’ 

‘‘T agree that both Up and Of are very 
much overworked,’’ said the word Stated, 
‘‘but I think I myself deserve a little 
sympathy. Iam doing not only my own 
legitimate work, but also that which 
ought to be done by my friend Said. 
Nobody ‘says’ anything nowadays, he 
always ‘states’ it.’’ 

‘‘ Yes,’ chipped in the funny little 
word’ Pun, ‘‘ these are very ‘stately’ 
times.’’ 

Some of the words laughed at this, but 
Humor said, ‘‘ Pun is a simpleton.”’ 

‘‘No,’’ answered Wit, ‘‘ he is a fellow 
of duplicities.’’ 

‘‘He makes me tired,’’ said Slang. 

Then the discussion was resumed. 

‘*I doa great deal of needless work,’’ 
said the word But. ‘‘ People say they 
have no doubt ‘but that’ it will rain, 
and they shouldn’t wonder ‘but what’ 
it would snow, until I don’t know ‘ but’ 
I shall strike.’’ 

‘‘What I have most to complain 
about,’’ said the word As, “‘is that I am 
forced to associate so much with the word 
Equally. Only.yesterday a man said he 
could ‘see equally as well as another 
man. I don’t see what business Equally 
had in that sentence.’’ 

‘* Well,’’ retorted Equally, ‘‘ men every 
day say that something is ‘equally as 
good ’ as something else, and I don’t see 
what business As has in that sentence.”’ 

‘*T think,’’ said Propriety, ‘‘ you two 
should be divorced by mutual consent.” 

There was a fluttering sound and a 
clamor of voices. 

‘“We, too, ought to be granted di-' 
vorce,’’ was the substance of what they 
said, and among the voices I recognized 
those of the following couples: Cover 
Over, Enter In, -From Thence, Go Fetch, 
Have Got, Latter End, Continue On, 
Converse Together, New Beginner, Re- 
turn Back, Rise Up, Sink Down, They 
Both, Try And, More Perfect, Seldom 
Ever, Almost Never, Feel Badly, United 
Together, Two First, An One, Over 
Again, Repeat Again, and many others. 
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When quietude had been restored, the 
word Rest said: ‘‘ You words all talk of 
being overworked; as if that were the 
worst thing that could happen to a fellow, 
but I tell you it is much worse to be cut 
out of yourown work. Now, look at me. 
Here I am, ready and willing to perform 
my part in the speech of the day, but al- 
most everybody passes by me and em- 
ploys my awkward friend Balance. It is 
thecommonest thing in the world to hear 
people say they will pay the ‘balance’ of 
a debt, or will sleep the ‘balance’ of the 
night.’’ 

**I suffer considerably from the same 
kind of neglect,’’ said the word Deem. 
** Nobody ever ‘deems’ a thing beautiful 
any more, it is always ‘considered’ beau- 
tiful, when, in fact, it is not considered 
at all.’’ 

‘*True,’’ said Irritate, ‘‘and people 
talk of being ‘aggravated’ when they 
ought, instead, to give me work.”’ 

“And me,’’ said Purpose. ‘‘ Look at 
me. I get hardly anything to do, be- 
cause people are always ‘proposing’ to do 
this or that, when no idea of a proposition 
is involved. Why, I read the other day 
of a man who had ‘proposed’ to murder 
another, when, really, he had never said 
a word about it to a living being. Of 
course, he only purposed to commit the 
murder.’’ 

‘*It is my turn,’’ said the word Among. 
**T should like to protest against Mr. 
Between doing my work. The idea of 
people saying a man divided an orange 
‘between’ his three children! It humil- 
iates me.’’ 

** It is no worse,’’ said the word Fewer, 
“‘than to have people say they were 
‘less’ men in one army than in another.”’ 

**No,’’ added More Than, ‘‘and no 
worse than to have them say there were 
‘over’ one hundred thousand men.”’ 

‘It seems to me,’’ said the word 
Likely, ‘‘that nobody has more reason 
for complaint than I have. My friend 
Liable is doing nearly all my work. 
They say a man is “‘ liable’ to be sick, 
or ‘liable’ to be out of town, when the 
question of liability does not enter into 
the matter at all.’’ ‘ 

** You’re no worse off than I am,’’ said 
the little word So. ‘‘ That fellow Such 
is doing all my work. People say there 
never was ‘such’ a glorious country as 
this, when, of course, they mean there 
never was ‘so’ glorious a country else- 
where.”’ 
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I saw that there was likely to be no 
end to this discussion, since half the 
words in the dictionary were making 
efforts to put in their complaints; so I 
returned to my couch, and I will leave it 
to any person who has read this account 
to say whether I had not already heard 
enough to make me or anybody else feel 
sleepy.— Washington Post. 
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THE IDEAL WOMAN TEACHER. 





BY MARGARET W. SUTHERLAND. 


A CERTAIN club sent me at one time 

a request for a description of the 
ideal teacher, to be given in about three 
hundred words. As it has never been 
published, it occurs to me that some of 
my reader friends may care to know what 
I wrote in answer to the request. It was 
as follows: 

Thinking that others may describe for 
you the ideal man teacher, I shall attempt 
the ideal woman teacher, although it is as 
difficult to describe her in words as it is 
in a photograph to do justice to a woman 
whose chief beauty is in her expression. 
In the first place every characteristic of 
noble womanhood is hers, since we teach 
as much by what we are as by what we 
do. Good health, good common sense, 
tact, winning manner, a good voice, and 
a strong, sweet character, are the best qual- 
ifications of a teacher. All else, all that 
does not belong to true womanhood, is the 
professional side of the ideal. Without 
the professional characteristics one may 
be an ideal woman; she cannot be an ideal 
teacher. 

She must have scholarship—not neces- 
sarily the broad and deep knowledge of 
the savant, but that knowledge which 
comes from education in a good secondary 
school; followed by carefulstudy of every 
subject to be taught, in its connection 
with other subjects; a knowledge of what 
are the best books and a loving interest in 
them; a wide-awake interest in current 
events; a knowledge of psychology, de- 
rived from the study of boys and girls, and 
supplemented by the observations of wiser 
thinkers than herself, found in standard 
works on the subject; a knowledge of what 
the best men and women of her profession 
in the past have thought and done, and 
what the leaders of present times are 
thiuking and doing in the cause of edu- 
cation. If she has a truly professional 
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spirit, she will wish to meet with fellow- 
workers. in local, county, district, and 
state associations, both to receive and 
give. 

She must havea well-disciplined mind, 
gaining all the time in power to acquire 
fresh knowledge, to assimilate it and 
wisely use it, thinking more keenly and 
feeling more warmly as the years go by. 
From wise observations of the effects of 
her work, which she has based on her 
knowledge of the principle governing the 
development of soul, she must constantly 
increase in skill in teaching, becoming, 
indeed, an artist instead of remaining an 
artisan. She ought to have in an emi- 
nent degree what Pestalozzi calls a 
**thinking love’’ for children. 

To the stimulation which ever comes 
from an earnest soul, should be joined the 
stimulation of the ‘‘ word fitly spoken.”’ 

“ With halting, without rest, 
Lifting Better up to Best; 


Planting seeds of knowledge pure, 
Through earth to ripen, through heaven to 


endure.”’ Ohio Ed. Monthly. 


THE GROWING CHILD. 


MOTHER is too apt to take for 

granted the confidence of her grow- 
ing son and daughter. She has led them 
through childhood into young manhood 
and womanhood. She unraveled all their 
little perplexities, and has been the recip- 
ient of all their childish joys and sorrows. 
As children they concealed nothing. She 
assumes, without thinking, that this state 
of affairs continues into their adult life. 
She is sure she ‘‘ knows all about her 
children,’’ whereas the fact may be that 
she knows nothing at all. They outgrew 
her long ago. 

When this difference began the young 
boy or girl could scarcely say. Some- 
times it is sudden, sometimes gradual. It 
is certain that with adolescence a new life 
comes to each individual, and that the 
mother who would retain the trust and 
aid in forming the character of the bud- 
ding man or woman must make a special 
effort to do so. 

It is here that mothers often make 
grave mistakes, and never regain the for- 
feited friendship of their sons and daugh- 
_ ters. Some women persist in treating 
their children as children long after they 
are grown men and women, and require 
the implicit obedience and blind belief of 
achild from an adult of reason and ex- 
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perience. Other women make an equally 
unfortunate error in, metaphorically, 
‘‘washing their hands’”’ of the child they 
have reared:so soon as it tries to act upon 
its own judgment. “I have nothing 
more to do with your actions. Now do 
as you please.’’ That is their position. 
One attitude represses confidence ; the 
other rejects it. Both are antagonistic to 
natural law. Children must become men 
and women, and we have no right to be 
angry at or repel the idea that it is so. 
But surely, we may value the friendship 
and trust and love of these men and 
women as highly as we value the child’s 
faith and loving reliance. That parent is 
wise who perceives in time the change, 
and who studies the needs of this forma- 
tive period, who adapts herself to the new 
phase, and who begins by new methods 
to retain the child’s trust, while gaining 
the man’s confidence.—Harper's Bazar. 


- 
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VALUE OF LITERATURE. 





ORAL training, as now practically re- 
alized in the public schools, rests 
principally upon the inculcation of max- 
ims of moral conduct and their enforce- 
ment by authority. This system leaves 
a gap which literature is well calculated 
to fill. Under the most rigorous system 
of authority there is still room for much 
moral badness that cannot be reached by 
this means. A child may, for instance, 
be harsh or even cruel in his treatment of 
animals and other children. He may be 
greedy, surly, selfish, discontented; he 
may be obscene in his language, and a 
—— to the whole neighborhood. 
he traditional minister’s son often illus- 
trates this fact. When the child becomes 
a man, he may give way to one after 
another of a whole catalogue of vices; he 
may, for instance, become a tyrannical 
husband and father, a worthless or injur- 
ious citizen; and yet from infancy to man- 
hood never suffer seriously from the ret- 
ribution of violated law. An additional 
danger is, that, when authority is relaxed, 
the habits it has established may give 
way, and the child surrender to the dic- 
tates of a bad disposition. Thus the 
widow’s son may become a comfort or a 
heart-breaking sorrow to his mother. 
The chief defect in our present system 
seems to lie in the feebleness of its influ- 
ence upon the ideals and disposition of 
the child. This is in many cases left to 
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accident, whereas ‘much might be done 
through literature in all cases. The 
present tendency to give moral lessons 
from little books on ethical instruction is 
an exaggerated form of the old method 
of inculcating maxims, and must be pro- 
nounced inadequate. It tends to a pre- 
mature, abnormal self-consciousness on 
the part of the child, and does not fill the 
gap that now exists. 

Now, since all moral ideals are por- 
trayed in literature, insuch a form as to at- 
tract the sympathetic interest of the child 
toward the good and to arouse his antip- 
athy to the bad; since literature is also 
perfectly adapted to all stages and phases 
of mind from the kindergarten to the 
university, treating each topic as an ethi- 
cal whole, employing the most fascinat- 
ing flights of the imagination, and giving 
the child the constant opportunity of 
passing disinterested moral judgments 
upon all sorts of situations, it is, as it 
seems to me, the most perfect of existing 
instruments for developing a happy, gen- 
erous, unselfish disposition in children, 
and for giving them the most true, vivid 
and concrete ideals of ethical conduct. 

The literature open to us is of two 


kinds : one showing a mechanical requital 
for deeds, often emphasizing the negative 
idea of retribution ; the other showing 
the larger group of social pleasures one 
may enjoy through the renunciation of 
selfish enjoyments associated with un- 


ethical actions. The latter is far more 
likely to arouse sympathetic interest in 
the higher thought, to develop the dis- 
position along desirable lines. ‘The use 
-of literature employing the more mechan- 
ical and negative kinds of requital for 
-good and evil should be restricted in 
amount, and confined largely to early 
grades. Fables stand at the bottom of 
‘the list, since they deal with moral ideas 
‘purely from the utilitarian standpoint. 
‘Virtue pays a larger dividend than its 
opposite. Then come fairy tales and folk 
stories, which begin to introduce purely 
moral motives. After these there is a 
large’body of literature that dwells upon 
‘the more individual phases of conduct. 
‘Such are the stories of ancient heroes as 
told in Hawthorne’s Wonder Book, Ho- 
ymer’s Iliad and Odyssey ; or such modern 
‘books as Little Lord Fauntleroy, which 
»shows the beauty of unselfishness. After 
‘this there is an immense mass of litera- 
‘ture that reveals, in gradually broadening 
yprospect, the relations of the individual 
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to the various institutions of society. 
Sailor stories, for instance, show the de- 
votion of the individual to the ship, or 
the little community of which he forms a 
part. Indian tales of the right kind show 
the defence of the home against the sav- 
age. Robinson Crusoe develops the eco- 
nomic instinct of the child; while such 
books as ‘‘Tom Brown at Rugby,”’’ give 
him many concrete illustrations of man- 
iiness at school. We may thus rise by 
a series of easy gradations to the great 
masterpieces of modern times, of which 
Shakespeare’s dramas must ever take the 
lead in portraying the ethical relations of 
individuals to all phases of institutional 
life.—Educational Record. 
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THE TONE OF THE SCHOOL. 





BY A SUPERINTENDENT. 


| HAVE been struck more by the tone 
or absence of tone in the schoolrooom 
than even the scholarship. And I have 
ever found scholarship to be in some in- 
scrutable way dependent on tone. It is 
not easy to define /ove in the schcolroom, 
but what is meant is the existence of en- 
ergy; energy in operation gives force. 

In one school G was the presid- 
ing teacher; he had four assistants. He 
always talked loud and boisterously; he 
knew his knowledge so well and he liked 


-to talk so well that he did a great part of 


the reciting himself. One day the class 
had to find the least common multiple 
of 6, 8, 10. A boy stood at the black- 
board. 

‘‘Well, Charles, you divide by 2, do 
you? You get what? Ah, I see, 3,4 
and 5. Well, now multiply these to- 
gether, don’t you? Oh! you have. It 
is—60. Right. And that again by 2— 
120. Now you can divide all these into 
it, can’t you? 6 goes into 120—20 times; 
8 goes 15 times; 10 goes 12 times, see? 
Very well done, Charles; be seated.’’ 

All of this was said in a vigorous, loud, 
strong voice. Charles had little to do 
with that common multiple. I knew the 
master well, and said nothing then. 

Another boy was called up, and he and 
the master went through the business of 
finding the least common multiple of 5, 
10, and 15. Then another was called up, 
and he and the master took the numbers 
6,8and12. ~ 

The next week I came in again and 
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asked Charles to give mea small num- 
ber; he gave 6. I asked James for one; 
he gave 10. Carrie gave 14. Now, I said, 
**T want a number that I can divide by 
each of these—can you find it ? 

The master wanted to suggest, but I 
shook my head, ‘‘Why, boys, what are 
you thinking about ?”’ 

Now the master by his boisterousness, 
his noisy manner, and his prompting, 
his everlasting telling, telling, had de- 
stroyed all the tone of that school; even 
his assistants were demoralized. But he 
was popular; the boys liked him. Scholar- 
arship was impossible, however, in his 
schoolroom. ‘The master afterward went 
into politics. 

Miss G—— had a school in the same 
town, with three assistants. I stood in 
the hall a moment before I entered and I 
could hardly hear a sound, and yet I 
knew there must be fifty pupils there. 
Though it was muddy weather the floor 
was neat; it had evidently been brushed 
since the pupils went in. But few eyes 
were turned toward me as I entered; a 
boy came forward and gave me a seat. 

A class was reading; the teacher stood 
at the rear of the room. At a signal the 
pupil reading gave a résumé of the lesson 
to me—it took twenty-five or thirty 
words. Then she proceeded to read. 
What struck me was that she had a point 
to make in her reading. She looked at 
the teacher every three or four words, in 
an earnest manner. 

‘Is that just the meaning? Suppose 
you try the last sentence, George. Be- 
fore you rise, remember, you have to con- 
vince me of something.’’ George rose 
and looked sharply at the teacher and 
caught her eye before he proceeded. 
‘“ Well, George has made the point, I 
think.’’ I felt that the class must have 
made a careful study of that part of the 
book. 

‘* What did we read yesterday?’’ All 
were ready to reply. 

‘‘What did we read last week ?’’ 
Several were called on and gave intelligi- 
ble accounts. 

‘*Who can tell of subjects read last 
term? ‘Tell me what pieces you liked 
best.’’ Each had something to say. 

‘*Tell me something you have read 
that you had brought up in your life out 
of school.”’ 

‘‘One pupil referred to a line of poetry 
about the stars—but the ‘time’ is up.’’ 

Now the space: between Miss G 
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and the master was great; yet each had 
the same position of duty. A pupil in 
the room of the latter had some chance of 
expansion —in the former absolutely 
none. Miss G accumulated the 
energy in the pupil and directed it, and 
gave fone to the entire school. All the 
operations of the school bore the marks 
of tone.—Educational Record. 


-—— 


TIRESOME PEOPLE. 


Y ae are all about us—the people with 
tiresome habits which they do not 
seem conscious of possessing. We have 
only to open our eyes to the fact to dis- 
cover that society is penetrated from end 
to end by tiresome people; people who 
never do the right thing at the right 
time, and who are always doing wrong 
things and foolish ones; people who are 
never to be relied upon for punctuality, 
tact, discrimination, complasiance ; peo- 
ple who come too early and go away too 
late, or who come too late and go away 
too early, or who do not come at all when 
they have been been especially asked for 
grave reasons touching the success of the 
whole arrangement, and whose refusal or 
failure makes wreck of everything; peo- 
ple who bring forward sore subjects, rat- 
tling the family skeletons, spend the 
evening in unfurling red flags, shuffling 
from place to place, and point to point, 
expressly for the pleasure of treading on 
their neighbor’s toes; people who con- 
found together two men who hate each 
other; mistake a waning beauty for a 
confessed fright; or a woman of distinc- 
tion, carrying herself high, for a woman 
of no account a dozen degrees below her 
in the social scale; people who never see 
signs nor take hints, and who blunder 
into family messes and social morasses 
with the most annoying obtuseness. 

All these are not: bad people; not 
wicked, corrupt, abominable; they may, © 
on the contrary, be very good, honest 
people, true-hearted and straight-minded; 
but they are tiresome, and as much 
objects of dread as they are so often 
causes of dismay. 

Very tiresome, too, are the kind-hearted 
but easily affronted people, who love with 
more suspicion than self-respect, and are 
forever finding that you have intention- 
ally slighted them, and cruelly wounded 
them. You, frank and direct, and with- 
out a second thought, standing on your 
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friendship as on a solid structure not lia- 
ble to disturbance, and thinking that 
when once a friend is known and affection 
given, no more doubt need enter amicable 
relations, carry on your life without mis- 
giving; when suddenly you are pulled 
up by some passionate or tearful out- 
break from your friend, whose affections 
have been wounded in some mysterious 
way, and whose tiresome habit of doubt 
and ultra-sensitiveness shakes your solid 
structure to the foundations. 

Your friend has so many good points 
you cannot give her up. She is faithful 
and trustworthy, candid and sincere, but 
she is the most tiresome woman alive 
with her harassing suspicions and porcu- 
pine-like quality of distrust. Love her as 
you may, you cannot but feel that you 
have a heavy percentage on your affec- 
tion, and that to have joined hands with 
one whose qualifying epithet is “ tire- 
some’’ is of itself a nuisance that greatly 
modifies the charm of your intercourse, 
and the value of her friendship. 

It would really seem that there is noth- 
ing to be gained by association or ac- 
quaintance with these tiresome people, 
in their various phases ; yet after all, if 
we allow ourselves to profit by their ex- 
ample and shun these tiresome habits, 
they are not without their use in the 
world.— The Press. 





‘INCREASE AND MULTIPLY.”’ 





To present generation hardly realizes 
that France, until the fall of Napo- 
leon I., was the paramount power among 
the civilized nations of the world. The 
French, on the other hand, are just be- 
ginning to realize that they have fallen 
from their high position, although they 
still hold their own as one of the great 
nations whose power is so equally bal- 
anced that none is predominant. Jules 
Roche, ex- Minister of Commercial A fiairs, 
shows in the Figaro, Paris, that the de- 
cline of his country’s power is mainly due 
to the difference in the proportion of the 
world’s population which falls to the share 
of France in our times. He says: 


‘‘In the time of Louis XIV. France 
undoubtedly stood at the head of the 
whole civilized world, which was then 
confined to Europe. The French were 
then a people of twenty million souls, 
united, under one government, and more 
assimilated than any other nation. 
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England at that time did not contain 
more than six million inhabitants. Ger- 
many had no more than France, and Ger- 
many was split into about three hundred 
small states. Prussia had just become a 
kingdom, and did not have above two 
million souls. Russia, then regarded as 
outside the pale of civilization, had about 
twelve million ; Italy had about as many, 
but was, like Germany, split into impo- 
tent little states. Spain counted eight or 
nine million and Poland ten or eleven. 
France undoubtedly led; she was not 
only the most populous, but also the 
richest and strongest. 

‘* During the time of the great revolu- 
lution the proportion was still about the 
same. France had 25 million souls; 
Germany about as many, but Germany 
was still divided, and her strongest state, 
Prussia, did not have above 6 million 
people. Great Britain and Ireland had 
12 million. France, therefore, was still 
the strongest and best-united, and this is 
probably one of the main causes of Na- 
poleon’s great victories. When the war 
with Germany began in 1870, Russia had 
become the strongest in numbers; she 
counted 78 million. But in the rest of 
Europe we were still ahead of all others. 
We had 38 million. Germany had nearly 
as many. Great Britain and Ireland had 
less than 30 miliion. Since 1870, how- 
ever, a great change has taken place. 
France lost, with Alsace and Lorraine, 2 
million, and our natural increase has been 
so slow that we have barely made good 
that loss. We have again 38 millions, 
but we are now the fifth only among the 
most numerous nations. Russia stands 
first, with 100 million ; Germany follows, 
with 52 million; Great Britain and Ire- 
land have nearly 40 million ; Austria- 
Hungary has over 43 million. Italy fol- 
lows France with 31 million. The 
importance of these figures will be under- 
stood if we remember that, while France 
has increased only fifty per cent. during 
the last hundred years, Great Britain has 
nearly quadrupled her population, Russia 
has tripled hers, while Germany has 
doubled the number she had before, al- 
though she has lost the German Aus- 
trians. Prussia alone has nearly five 
times as many people as in the time of 
Napoleon I. 

** As if all these competitors were not 
not enough, there is the United States 
with nearly 70 millions, and Japan with 
42 millions. In the times of our grand- 
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fathers the civilized world belonged to 
from 80 to 100 million of people, and of 
these one-quarter was of our own nation- 
ality. The second generation has not 
passed away since then, but the world 
has changed so much that we must learn 
to make a difference between the political 
situation during our school-days and its 
actual aspect. We must not forget that 


the greatest strength of a nation lies in 
its numbers.’’—Lzterary Digest. 
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WHY SOME TEACHERS FAIL. 


HEY are lazy, neglect details, use poor 

judgment, complain too much, have 
no eye to order, are not polite enough, do 
not try to improve, fail to have new 
ideas, are easily discouraged, underrate 
the business, never visit the parents, fail 
to manage with tact. 

They over-estimate themselves, keep 
away from the pupils, under-estimate 
their pupils, fail to use such ideas as they 
have, do not study the children, attend 
no teachers’ meetings, are stingy toward 
themselves, are rusty and without am- 
bition ; they have too much outside busi- 
ness, hope to get along without effort. 

They are penny wise and pound fool- 
ish, are trying to go into something else, 
think the school was made for them, read 
no educational papers or books, fail to 
know what the world is doing, know so 
much they will learn no more, follow the 
same methods with each class, do not 
study the great masters of the art, think 
most things take too much trouble. 

They do not find out what other teach- 
ers are doing; think inferior work does 
just as well as good work; neglect to 
think of the pupil’s good at every point; 
philosophize on everything but their own 
business; do not determine to be the best 
teachers in the place; have become dry, 
stale and repulsive to live children; think 
they cannot learn anything more about 
their art; forget that the art of teaching is 
an art requiring study; rely on the little 
stock of goods they began business with; 
began with a small stock of ideas and 
have not increased it; think any one can 
teach who knows a little of the studies. 

They can see the weak points in their 
scholars but not in themselves; do not 
seek for inspiration by studying the 
methods of the best teachers; do not see 
that the profession is as high as the 
teachers themselves raise it; are not in 
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real earnest to teach, so that ‘‘to-morrow 
finds them farther than to-day;’’ do not 
take common sense as a guide, but hug a 
formalism handed down from the dark 
ages: drop the school when it is out, and 
never think of it again until they come 
before their pupils the next morning. 

Read this carefully and think whether 
any of it applies to you. 
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" LESSON FROM SWALLOWS. 
ORTH of the city of Burlington lies a 
broad sand plain, high above the level 
of Lake Champlain, through which the 
Central railroad was to be carried bya 
tunnel. ‘The sand, destitute of moisture, 
would not cohere, but crumbled away as 
soon as an excavation was made. After 
several costly trials the engineers decided 
that the tunnel was impracticable from 
want of means of sustaining the sand 
during the building of the masonry. 

A young man in the engineer’s office 
said he could tunnel the sand bank at a 
small cost. The managers questioned 
him. 

‘* Ves,’’ said he modestly, ‘‘ I can build 
the tunnel for so many dollars per run- 
ning foot, but I can’t expect you to act 
upon my opinion when so many Ameri- 
can and European engineers have de- 
clared the project impracticable.”’ 

The managers, however, gave him a 
contract to build fifty feet of the tunnel. 
On the face of the sand bank he marked 
the line of an arch larger than the pro- 
posed tunnel. On this line he drove into 
the bank sharpened timbers. Then he 
removed six feet of sand, and drove in 
another arch of 12-foot timbers, removing 
six feet more of sand. 

This process he repeated until he had 
space enough to begin the masonry. As 
fast as the masonry was completed the 
space above it was filled, leaving the 
timber in place. 

He pierced the bank with the cheapest 
tunnel ever built, which now stands as 
firm as on the day it was finished. 

He was asked if there was any sugges- 
tion of the structure adopted by him in 
the books of engineering. 

‘*No,’’ he said, ‘‘it came to me in this 
way. Iwas driving by the place where 
the attempts were made, and saw that a 
colony of swallows had made their homes 
in the bank. It occurred to me that 
these little engineers had disproved the 
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assertion that the sand had no cohesion. 
As every swallow’s home is a self-sustain- 
ing tunnel without masonry, I thought 
that by extending their method I could 
construct a larger tunnel. The bank 
swallow is the inventor—I am simply his 
imitator.’’—Chitlenden's ‘‘ Personal Rem- 
tmiscences.”’ 
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ADVANCE IN CREMATION. 








PROGRESS IN METHOD AND POPULARITY. 





HE subject of cremation is always in- 

teresting. As the years roll on it is 
receiving the necessary thought and at- 
tention, and is gradually growing in 
public favor. Miss Frances E. Willard, 
Kate Field, Charles A. Dana, Heber 
Newton and other celebrities, have al- 
ready announced that they wish their 
bodies to be cremated after death. 

Philadelphia has a record of sixty-eight 
cremations during the past year, says 
The Press. Since 1885, when five bodies 
were incinerated at Fresh Pond, L,. I., 
over a thousand cremations have taken 
place there, and of these the Germans 
claim at least 600. From 1881 to 1894 
the cremations in America number almost 
3,000, and to-day there are in this coun- 
try sixteen incorporated cremation soci- 
eties with crematories at Fresh Pond, L. 
I.; at Detroit, at Roxbury, Mass.; at St. 
Louis, at Los Angeles, at San Francisco, 
at La Crosse, at Baltimore, at Pittsburgh, 
at Troy, at Waterville, N. Y.; at Ger- 
mantown, Pa.; at Buffalo, at Cincinnati, 
and elsewhere. The first erected in the 
United States was at Washington, in 
Pennsylvania. The second is at Lan- 
caster, Pa., a good building with some 
three acres of ground, in a choice location 
overlooking the beautiful Conestoga and 
surrounding country. 

Cremation, as practiced by the ancients, 
was literally a burning of the body, after 
being placed on a funeral pyre of wood or 
other combustible materials. Cremation 
of the present day is really an incinera- 
tion and not a burning of the body in any 
ordinary sense of the word burning, but 
a reduction of the body in a spacious 
closed retort, under the influence of super- 
heated oxygen, which at a very high 
temperature unites chemically with the 
carbonaceous elements of the body, with 
no flame contact whatever, like the snow 
in the genial warmth of the sunshine. 
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The funeral cortege arrives at the 
chapel where the services are held. The 
body is placed on a light traveler, which 
rests on the top of a long carriage or 
table with wheels that fit to a track lead- 
ing tothe retort. All isin harmony with 
the solemnity of the occasion. No flame 
touches the body. It is simply placed in 
a superheated retort where the long pro- 
cess of decomposition (as in the grave) is 
shortened to a period of about three 
hours. The gases are set free or con- 
sumed, and a few pounds of solid matter 
from the bones are all that is left. Fire 
is pure and clean, and this means of dis- 
posing of the body is commending itself 
more and more to the scientific and 
thoughtful mind. When the ashes are 
removed from the retort they are then 
placed in a temporary receptacle until 
the final disposition of the remains is de- 
termined on by the relatives of the de- 
ceased, 

Miss Frances E. Willard says: ‘‘I 
have the purpose to help forward pro- 
gressive movements even in my latest 
hours, and hence hereby decree that the 
earthly mantle which I shall drop ere 
long when my real self passes onward 
into the world unseen, shall be swiftly 
enfolded in flames and rendered power- 
less harmfully to affect the health of the 
living. Let no friend of mine say aught 
to prevent the cremation of my cast-off 
body. The fact that the popular mind 
has not come to this decision renders it 
all the more my duty who have seen the 
light, to stand for it in death, as I have: 
sincerely meant in life to stand by the 
great cause of the poor, oppressed hu- 
manity. There must be explorers along 
pathways, scouts inall armies. ‘This has 
beer my ‘call’ from the beginning, both 
by nature and by nurture; let me be 
true to its inspiring and cheery mandate 
even unto the last.’’ 

The rules governing cremation are 
interesting, those at Fresh Pond, L. L., 
being as follows: Each application must 
be made by the person having charge of 
the disposal of the body or his repre- 
sentative. On the filling out of an appli- 
cation blank, payment of the incineration 
fee and the presentation of the physician’s 
certificate stating time, place and cause 
of death, an order directing the incinera- 
tion is given the applicant. Every incin- 
eration must be attended by some relative 
of the deceased or representative of the 
family. The price of incineration is $35. 
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Children under ro years are cremated 
for $25. No special preparation of the 
body or clothing ts thought necessary. 
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TEACHING PUPILS TO THINK.* 








BY NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER. 





EXT to Arnold, the greatest teacher 
England ever had was Thring. He 
was determined that the boys should do 
their own thinking. Some times he 
would startle a dull lad in the midst of a 
recitation by asking, ‘‘ What have you 
got sticking up between your shoulders ?”’ 
Answer, ‘‘My head.’’ ‘‘ How does it 
differ from a turnip?’’ And by Socratic 
questioning he would elicit the answer, 
** The head thinks, the turnip does not.’’ 
So important is thinking in all good 
teaching that at the World’s Educaticnal 
Congress in Chicago, one educator after 
another arose in his place to emphasize 
the maxim, ‘‘Make the pupils think.’’ 
One of the most advanced of the Reform- 
ers cried in almost frantic tones: ‘‘ Yes, 
make even the very babies think.’’ Af- 
ter the wise men had returned to their 
homes, a bright editor of one of the 
Chicago papers propounded the query, 
** How can you stop a pupil from think- 
ing?’’ After discussing the whole ques- 
tion, the editor reached the conclusion 
that neither the tyrant upon the throne, 
nor the teacher behind his desk, can stop 
a pupil from thinking. Evidently if that 
which sticks up between a boy’s should- 
ers is a head and not a turnip; in other 
words, if the pupil is rational and not an 
idiot, he does some thinking for himself, 
and the maxim, ‘‘ Make the pupil think,’’ 
requires further analysis before it can be 
made helpful in the art of teaching. We 
who teach are very apt to over-estimate 
thinking in our own lines of work, and 
undervalue the thinking which is carried 
on outside of the school-room. There is 
just as much good thought crystallized 
in a lady’s bonnet as in the solution of a 
quadratic equation. There is as much 
good thought enshrined in a locomotive 
or a sewing machine, as in Hegel’s 
‘*Philosophy of History,’’ or Kant’s 
‘*Critique of the Pure Reason.’’ All 
men think quite well in their own lines of 
work, and in many other lines of work 
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necessity compels them to let other peo- 
ple think for them. When my friend, 
the Professor of Astronomy at Franklin 
and Marshall College, discusses the new 
motion of the North Pole, which astron- 
omers are now trying to determine, he 
thinks for himself ; but when he buys a 
lot in Lancaster city on which to builda 
house, he gets a lawyer to think for him 
in looking up the title and in preparing 
the deed. ‘The lawyer thinks for himself 
in the court-house; but when he goes 
home to dine, he expects his wife, or the 
cook, to have done the thinking for him. 
Grover Cleveland has the reputation of 
thinking for himself—some of the poli- 
ticians have found that out to their dis- 
gust ; but when the President has the 
tooth-ache he allows himself to be put to 
sleep, expecting the dentist to think and 
act for him. In like manner a pupil may 
think very well upon the play-ground ; 
but if the teacher, whose very name indi- 
cates the function of guiding, fails to 
guide the pupil aright, he may become a 
mere parrot in the class-room. What 
then are the steps involved in making a 
pupil think ? 

The catalogue of the school with which 
I used to be connected specified as one of 
its aims to make pupils read Latin at 
sight, and to think in more tongues than 
one. A captious superintendent wrote 
saying, ‘‘I envy you. How do you do 
it? We would be satisfied if we could 
make pupils think in English.’? The 
reply given him was simply this: ‘‘You 
ask how we make pupils think. I an- 
swer, by giving them something to think 
about. If you ask how we make them 
think in more tongues than one, I answer, 
by not merely giving: them materials of 
thought, but also by supplying them with 
the best instruments of thought as found 
in two or more languages.’’ Evidently, 
the first step in training a pupil to think 
is to furnish him the materials of thought, 
to build up in his mind the concepts which. 
lie at the basis of a new branch of study, 
and which must be compared, analyzed 
and recombined in the prosecution of that 
study. Just as little as a boy can catch 
fish in an empty puddle, so little can he 
draw ideas, thoughts, and conclusions. 
from an empty brain. If this is not at- 
tended to at the beginning of a new study~ 
the thinking is necessarily hazy, uncer-- 
tain and unsatisfactory. 

How can a boy be expected to compare 
two ideas if there is nothing in his mind 
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except the technical terms by which the 
scientist denotes the ideas? The idea of 
number lies at the basis of arithmetic. 
The idea of a sentence at the basis of 
grammar. Forms of land and water, of 
that which is in soil, and sea, and sky, 
lie at the basis of all correct thinking in 
geography. When I say “ Boston,’’ 
what do you think of ? I confess to you 
that up to last night the name ‘‘ Boston’’ 
suggested to me a certain black dot that 
I used to see on a colored surface called 
the map of Massachusetts. With that 
sort of a concept of Boston, how could you 
expect a Pennsylvanian to think correctly 
about the ‘‘ Hub’”’ of the universe? Am 
I wrong in saying that children are often 
expected to think accurately and clearly 
upon things concerning which they have 
‘no more of an adequate idea than I had 
of Boston up to date? How can a pupil 
think correctly in grammar if he does not 
distinguish between a lead pencil and a 
part of speech, if he fails to distinguish 
between tense and time, between gender 
and sex, between person in grammar and 
a person he meets upon the street, between 
number in grammar and number in arith- 
metic? How can a pupil think accu- 


rately in problems involving the metric 
system or denominate numbers, when he 
has no clear idea of the metric and other 


units of measure? What must be the 
character of a boy’s thinking who goes 
over several books of geometry with- 
out perceiving the difference between 
an angle and a triangle? What shall we 
say of the thinking of a pupil for whom 
cities are black dots, rivers are black 
streaks, mountains are jagged lines, and 
seas and states are map surfaces with 
blue and other colors upon them? Who 
can think correctly in the solution of 
electrical problems if he lacks clear con- 
cepts of ohms, amperes, and volts? Who 
that has not spent weeks in studying the 
brain, can follow the discussions of physi- 
ological psychologists? The illustrations 
might be multiplied ad infinitum. To 
discuss how the fundamental concepts of 
the various branches of knowledge in the 
school curriculum are to be built up in 
the mind of the learner, would require 
a treatise upon methods of teaching. 
In the discharge of the duty of building 
up these concepts in the minds of pupils 
a superintendent can be an invaluable aid 
to his teachers. The neglect of this duty 
on the teacher’s part has led to endless 
homilies by tongue and pen upon the use 
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of the concrete in teaching, upon the value 
of thinking in things, upon the import- 
ance of giving object lessons employing 
laboratory methods, etc. 

The sciences whose fundamental con- 
cepts are clear, explicit and well defined, 
furnish the best materials for thought in 
the earlier stages of a school-boy’s de- 
velopment. In the definite forms of the 
Latin paradigm and of the eleven hun- 
dred variations of the Greek verb, in the 
transformations of the algebraic equation 
and in the demonstrations of Euclid, there 
is little room for hazy ideas under a 
thorough teacher; hence the ages have 
recognized the value of Latin and Greek 
and of pure mathematics as means of 
mental discipline. On the other hand 
the fundamental ideas of abstruse sciences 
like physics and metaphysics, of arith- 
metical problems involving business 
transactions which are beyond a pupil’s 
years, furnish materials of thought un- 
suited for young minds; the ideas along 
these lines are often somewhat vague and 
murky in maturer minds as is evident 
from those who “ flunk”’ at college or 
fail in business. The master minds in 
science and philosophy often fail as 
teachers because they neglect to develop 
the fundamental ideas in which they 
think, in the minds of their students. 
Indeed some professors act as if the ac- 
quisition of a technical term necessarily 
involved the acquisition of the thought 
which the term symbolizes. This is the 
cause of half the bad teaching by which 
the schools are cursed from the kinder- 
garten to the university. 

But we should never forget that think- 
ing in things,or in the concepts of things 
should always be followed by thinking in 
symbols, if the pupil is to inherit what 
the ages have transmitted for his benefit. 
Let me illustrate my meaning by a paral- 
lel case in actual life. I have before my 
mind’s eye two wheat fields; in one of 
these a giant is at work reaping the field 
with the sickle which my grandfather 
used to make south of the Blue Moun- 
tains. In the other field a youth, not 
yet out of his teens, is at work reaping 
the harvest. When evening comes the 
work of the giant is not to be compared 
with the work of the youth. Although 
they have had the same materials to work 
upon, the boy had a better instrument to 
work with, for he was sitting upon a self- 
binder. I saw a professor of chemistry 
lecture to a body of teachers on agricul- 
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tute. When that man began to write 
words upon the blackboard the teachers 
smiled at his spelling. Iron he wrote 
‘*Fe.’’? Water he spelled ‘‘H,O.’’ The 
teachers soon discovered that he was us- 
ing the instruments of thought furnished 
by ascience with which few of them were 
familiar. The lecturer had discovered 
that the use of these chemical symbols or 
instruments of thought made him the su- 
perior, as a thinker, of an ordinary man ; 
quite as much as the youth upon the self- 
binder was the superior of the giant 
working with no better instrument than 
the sickle of our forefathers. If a boy of 
average mind is permitted to take a high 
school course, to acquire the materials 
and instruments of thought employed in 
instruction beyond the common branches, 
he is all his life long in certain lines of 
investigation the superior of a much 
brighter boy who never advances beyond 
the grammar grade. Here I cannot re- 
frain from paying a compliment to. the 
Bay State. It isa fact, which in one re- 
spect is like liniment, the more thor- 
oughly it is rubbed in the better is the 
effect, that the average Pennsylvanian 
does not earn as much money as the 
average citizen of Massachusetts. Is this 
due to a lack of mineral and agricultural 
resources? The census of 1890 credits 
my State with a mineral output of over 
one hundred and fifty million dollars ; 
more than the product of silver and gold 
in Colorado and California combined—in 
fact, more than one-fourth of the mineral 
output of the entire United States. The 
Bay State is credited with less than four 
millions. When the Duke of Sutherland 
passed from Harrisburg to Philadelphia 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ This is the finest farming 
on the face of the earth.’’ In soil and 
iron ores, in hard and soft coal, in 
natural gas and petroleum, my State far 
surpasses yours. Why then should your 
people average better wages than mine? 
It is men that makea state. As far back 
as 1826 you inaugurated your system of 
secondary education. By giving your 
children the benefits of instruction beyond 
the common branches, you furnish them 
materials and instruments of thought 
that are lacking in the education of the 
average boy and girl of the Keystone 
State. It is because your high school 
system has trained your people to put 
more brains and better skill into the toil 
of their hands than we have, that the 
average citizen of the Bay State now 
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earns more money than the average 
citizen of Pennsylvania. Our Pennsyl- 
vania system has placed an inflated value 
upon the common branches. The gradu- 
ates of our public schools hold their own 
alongside of yours in the Civil Service, 
Examinations because these turn mainly 
upon proficiency in the common branches, 
but I am forced to admit that when we 
take a pupil over a thousand pages of 
arithmetic, worrying him with age ques- 
tions and all sorts of arithmetical conun- 
drums, it were far wiser for us to teach that 
pupil the algebraic equations by means 
of which the age question becomes easy 
of solution. 

You will pardon me for saying that the 
circumstances of my boyhood compelled 
me to learn to think in more tongues than 
one. For four or five generations my 
ancestors have lived upon American soil, 
yet my mother tongue is not English. 
My father sent four boys through college, 
and gave every one of them the benefit of 
a post-graduate course or university train- 
ing. When these sons gather under the 
parental roof they use the dialect of 
their boyhood in discussing farm life and 
rehearsing the funny stories which they 
used to invent in their boyhood; but when 
they discuss a question in science or 
mathematics, in law, medicine or theol- 
ogy, they drop the dialect of their boy- 
hood and use the instruments of thought 
furnished by languages having a litera- 
ture. Some one has facetiously said of 
one town in the Lehigh Valley that the 
people pray in seven languages and 
swear in eight. It is a witty state- 
ment of an actual fact. The Welshman 
can pray as well as swear in his own 
tongue. ‘The Pennsylvania-German can 
vent his feelings fully in his own dialect. 
when he grows profane. But just as soon 
as he says his prayers, he reverts to the 
language of the pulpit and of Luther’s 
Bible, because he there finds the words 
and phrases which express the deepest 
wants and emotions of the soul. 

When Melanchthon prepared the Sax- 
ony school plan, he insisted on it that the 
pupils should read Latin, write Latin, 
and speak Latin, to the exclusion of the 
mother-tongue. If an educator should 
to-day advocate this policy in the Father- 
land he would be banished. Melanchthon, 
however, was the precentor Germanias, 
and knew what he was about. He taught 
at a time when Luther and his colleagues 
were visiting the market places to talk 
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with the peasants for the purpose of 
gathering words and phrases by which to 
render the New Testament in the vernac- 
ular of the people. A development ex- 
tending over one hundred and fifty years 
was required before the lecturers of the 
universities found enough words and 
phrases to serve as instruments of thought 
for purposes of advanced investigation 
and ratiocination. 

Some years ago the Bureau of Educa- 
tion at Washington issued a circular ad- 
vocating that a year should be spent upon 
numbers below ten, the pupils to be re- 
quired to think in things and to abstain 
from the use of the Arabic notation. Try 
to add two numbers without using the 
Arabic figures, limiting yourself to the 
Roman notation and the old numeral 
frame; you will realize how difficult 
arithmetic was to the school boy of old 
Rome, and during the early Middle Ages, 
in which computation was left to slaves 
and the clergy, and what labor-saving ma- 
chinery was introduced into the mental 
life of Europe when the Arabic figures 
and the algebraic notation were carried 
from the Moors in Spain into the Chris- 
tian schools of Western Europe. The 
teacher who deprives his pupils of the use 
of the Arabic notation in the early les- 
sons on number condemns them to the 
intellectual slavery of the Dark Ages, in- 
stead of giving them the instruments of 
thought which have made computation 
easy in the civilized world. Shall a 
teacher doom his pupils to reaping with a 
sickle, when he might increase their 
efficiency, as well as make the work 
easier by seating them on a self-binder ? 

Let me emphasize both sides of this 
question by using a parable which is only 
partly my own. When I sat down to 
dinner the waiter handed me tle bill of 
fare. I ordered roast-beef, potatoes, and 
a dozen other things. The clerk fol- 
lowing him to the kitchen said, ‘‘Cut 
the words beef-steak, potatoes, etc., out 
of the bill of fare, and carry them upon 
different dishes to that pedagogue in the 
dining-room.’’ In disgust I exclaimed, 
**IT do not wish to make a dinner upon 
these words, but upon the things in the 
kitchen for which these words stand.’’ 
The clerk, who came up, said with a 
smile, ‘‘Is not that what you teachers 
are doing all the time, expecting the 
children to make an intellectual dinner 
upon mere words, instead of allowing 
their minds to feed upon that for which 
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the words stand?’’ I knew the clerk 
had a five-hundred-dollar draft to be 
cashed in the afternoon, and I made an 
arrangement with the cashier that he 
should be paid in five hundred silver dol- 
lars. When he saw the silver dollars 
piling up, he exclaimed: ‘‘If I must be 
paid in depreciated currency can you not 
give me silver certificates ?’’ I tapped him 
on the shoulder and said, ‘‘ Did you not 
insist on it at the dinner table that the 
actual things are always better than the 
words upon a piece of paper which stand 
for the things?’’ He was obliged to ad- 
mit that in great business transactions 
thinking in symbols is more convenient 
and more effective than thinking in 
things. Weagree that in buying a neck- 
tie worth a quarter, involving a transac- 
tion in which a silver dollar is offered in 
payment and three quarters are handed 
back as change, the thinking is carried 
on in actual coin, but that in paying 
Philadelphia its share of the State appro- 
priation amounting to over a million dol- 
lars, it is far simpler to complete the 
transaction by the use of checks, drafts, 
words and figures, every one of which is 
a symbol of value instead of the real 
thing, z. e¢., the hard cash itself. The ap- 
plication of my story iseasy. In taking 
up any new science the teacher must lead 
the pupil to form the concepts of the real 
things with which the science deals, but 
just as soon as the pupil has adequate 
ideas of these fundamentals he should be 
taught to think in the symbols or techni- 
cal terms which stand for the general 
concepts and abstractions of the science. 
In the algebraic equation I designate by 
letters and symbols the quantities which 
are to be found. The relationship which 
exists between these quantities I throw 
into the form of anequation. In solving 
the equation I drop the real things from 
my mind, thinking in symbols until the 
conclusion is reached. The chief diffi- 
culty in following a philosopher lies first 
in getting clear ideas of the terms in 
which he does his thinking. After we 
have acquired the fundamental concepts 
of his system and the terms and symbols 
by which he denotes these concepts, it is 
a comparatively easy matter to follow 
him in every one of the processes of 
thought which were clear in his own 
mind. 

Having furnished a pupil the materials 
of thought and the instruments of thought, 
it becomes a question how we may sup- 
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ply the best stimulus to thought. Men 
engaged in the battle of life find ample 
stimulus to their thinking in the compe- 
tition with others which real life affords. 
If a merchant does not think accurately 
and promptly he feels the effect in his 
pocket-book and his bank account. An 
appeal to the same instinct is often made 
through the offer of prizes and fellow- 
ships. Youth is the period of ambition. 
Talented natures may be stimulated by 
inspiring them with the sense of some- 
thing to be achieved. By nature the 
pupil is curious to know. By begetting 
a desire for knowledge and by keeping 
the interest of the learner alive by that 
which it feeds on, many teachers succeed 
admirably in causing their pupils to 
think. The best stimulus to thought is 
that which has come down to us through 
the ages and which bears the name of the 
greatest of the teachers in ancient Athens. 
It is the question as employed in the 
Socratic method. Not every question is 
the Socratic question. A man who has 
lost his way may ask a question, but it is 
for the sake of getting information. The 
teacher may be striving to fix indelibly 
in the memory the salient points ; he may 
ask questions which the pupils are ex- 
pected to have at their tongue’s end or at 
their fingers’ end. This method of drill- 
ing employs what is usually known as 
the categorical question. It is not the 
Socratic question. Yonder sits a boy 
who for half an hour has been wrestling, 
with a problem which he cannot solve. 
He asks the Socrates who sits behiud 
the teacher’s desk for help. Instead of 


telling him directly what he wishes to 


know, Socrates puts a question causing 
the pupil to put side by side in his mind 
two ideas or objects of thought which 
had never been linked together by that 
growing mind in a judgment. The 
teacher who knows the individuals of his 
classes as he should know them, is familiar 
with the mental furniture of each pupil. 
He detects at a glance the point of diffi- 
culty with which the pupil is wrestling, 
and by causing him to compare objects of 
thought which were not before in intel- 
lectual juxtaposition he stimulates think- 
ing in the inquirer’s mind. You notice 
upon the learner’s face an expression as 
if light had broken in from on high. He 
goes back to his seat and ere five minutes 
have elapsed is rejoicing in the glory of a 
triumph. The teacher did not do the 
pupil’s thinking ; he asked the Socratic 
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question which aims to make the pupil 
think for himself. The Socratic question 
is the stimulus to thought employed by 
the masters in the art of teaching. Other 
things being equal, he is the best teacher 
who is most skillful in the use of the 
Socratic question, avoiding all badgering 
of the pupil and all questions which tend 
to confuse, who asks most skillfully the 
questions which cause the learner to 
place side by side in his mind ideas and 
thoughts which were never before com- 
pared, thereby begetting the intellectual 
process known as thinking. 

Back of the Socratic method you must 
have a Socrates to prepare and ask the 
questions. Primarily education results 
not from highly differentiated methods, 
but from the play of mind upon mind, 
heart upon heart, and will upon will. 
Some minds are naturally gifted with the 
power to stimulate other minds, and the 
inherited talent can be improved through 
the invigorating atmosphere of a good 
Normal School or of a magnificent Uni- 
versity. Minds thus fitted by nature and 
training for the divine office of teaching, 
find in the Socratic method the best stim- 
ulus to the growing intellect. The 
unconscious influence which goes forth 
from such minds is a perpetual inspiration 
to all with whom they come in contact. 
The woman who touched the hem of the 
Saviour’s garment felt at once the vivify- 
ing influences which were all the time go- 
ing forth from the Master. Here we stand 
face to face with the greatest mystery of 
the teacher’s art. In the hands of one lack- 
ing this subtle power, the Socratic method 
and in fact all other methods lose half 
their value ; yea, they but serve to hide 
the pestilential dullness, he death-like in- 
tellectual stupor which pupils catch, as of tt 
were a contagious disease, from teachers 
who have ceased to grow. ‘The indispen- 
sable requisite in making pupils think is 
mind alert, active, inquiring, broadened 
and deepened by culture, exact and co- 
herent in its intellectual activity, familiar 
with the motives which can be called into 
play at different periods of life, full of the 
knowledge which the growing mind 
craved and which helps to keep interest 
alive by that which it feeds upon—this is 
the Socratic mind which should be be- 
hind the Socratic method. The com- 
plaint that the pupils fail to learn because 
the curriculum is too full, is equivalent 
to the complaint that a child can not eat 
because there are too many different kinds 
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of victuals on the table. ‘“The curriculum 
is not too full, but the teachers are too 
empty.’’ If the pupils do nct think as 
they should, it is because their teachers 
do not think. The chiidren fail to think 
because they are not supplied with the 
proper materials of thought, with the 
best instruments of thought, and are not 
touched by the subtle stimulus to thought 
which emanates consciously and uncon- 
sciously from a growing teacher, as virtue 
and vivifying influences went forth from 
the Great Teacher. 

Before closing it may be well to define 
the term which we have been using. What 
is thinking? The word is used in differ- 
ent senses. The teacher who is not clear 
on this point may employ exercises cal- 
culated to develop one kind of mental 
activity, and then accuse his pupils of 
dullness because they do not manifest 
facility in some other intellectual process. 
When a text-book on mental science 
defines the intellect as the power by 
which we think, the term thinking is 
used as synonymous with each and every 
form of intellectual activity. The Cen- 
tury Dictionary defines thinking as exer- 
cising the cognitive faculties in any way 


not involving outward observation, or 
the passive reception of ideas from other 


minds. The logician defines thinking as 
the process of comparing two ideas 
through their relation toa third. Many 
exercises of the school are supposed to 
cultivate thinking in the last sense of the 
word, when in reality they only cultivate 
thinking in the widest acceptation of the 
term. 

I saw a Normal School principal con- 
duct an exercise in thinking, as he 
called it. Turning to one of the pupils, 
he said: ‘‘ Charlie, will you please think 
of something?’ As soon as the boy 
raised his hand the principal asked, 
** Does it belong to the animal, the vege- 
table, or the mineral kingdom ?’’ Then 
turning to the other members of the class 
he asked : ‘‘ Which one of you can think 
of the vegetable in Charlie’s mind ?’’ 
The names of at least forty different 
vegetables were given and spelled and 
written upon the blackboard. At last 
one pupil succeeded in naming what was 
in Charlie’s mind. There was a look of 
triumph upon the face of the principal 
and the class as much as to say, ‘‘Isn’t 
that splendid thinking ?’’ But I felt like 
burying my face in my hands for very 
shame, because I saw here resurected from 
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the dead an old exercise of the philan- 
tropin which was buried more than one 
hundred years ago. Do you know what 
the Century Dictionary calls that kind 
of mental activity? Guessing. That’s 
all it was. 

I met a Superintendent in one of our 
American cities who, with glee upon his 
face, announced that he had made a dis- 
covery. I asked him, for he was a bach- 
elor, whether he had discovered a girl 
willing to have him. ‘‘ No,’’ he replied, 
‘‘betterthan that, I have found a teacher.’’ 
‘*May I see her work ?’’ was my next 
question. ‘‘ Certainly,’’ he replied, ‘‘come 
with me at once.’” When we entered her 
room she called out a class in the Second 
Reader. When the pupils were all seated 
upon the recitation benches she said, 
‘*You may read the first paragraph.’’ 
The class got so quiet you could have 
heard a pin drop. After some of the 
hands were raised, she called upon one 
to tell what the paragraph said. The 
second paragraph was read and re-stated 
in the pupils’ own words. An omission 
was supplied by another pupil, and an 
incorrect phrase was modified by giving 
the pupil the correct word for conveying 
the thought. In the course of the recita- 
tion it became necessary to clarify the 
ideas of several of the pupils, which was 
done by a few pertinent questions. When 
the lesson had been read in that way, she 
dismissed the class without assigning an- 
other lesson. With my eyes I followed 
them to their seats, observed that each 
pupil took his slate and began to write 
out the substance of the reading lesson 
in his own language. I noticed that this 
teacher gave them something to think 
about in that reading lesson; that she 
supplied not only the materials of thought, 
but also the best instruments of thought for 
handling the materials; and finally with 
marvelous skill she had employed the 
Socratic question for the purpose of build- 
ing up necessary concepts in the pupils’ 
minds, and causing them to compare 
these concepts so as to arrive at new 
knowledge. I left the school-room saying 
to myself, ‘‘I have seen a teacher indeed.’’ 
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Busily, ceaselessly goes the loom, 

In the light of day and the midnight’s gloom. 
When shall this wonderful web be done? 
In a thousand years, perhaps, or one— 

Or to-morrow; who knoweth? Not you norI, 
But the wheels turn on and the shuttles fly. 
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THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


HE teachers’ institute is one of the 

universal educational instrumentali- 
ties of this country. The institutes vary 
greatly with local conditions, but they 
may be classified in general as official or 
voluntary, as academic, ‘‘methods,’’ or 
professional. 

The official institutes are'state, county, 
or city, as the case may be. New York 
State is the best illustration of a system 
of state institutes. She has a corps of 
well-paid state institute conductors, who, 
under the direction of the state superin- 
tendent, hold meetings of a week’s dura- 
tion in various districts apportioned for 
that purpose. Teachers are required to 
attend, and to be attentive as well. The 
state department has the right to annul 
the certificate of any teacher who absents 
himself without an acceptable excuse, or 
whose conduct at any session is un- 
becoming a teacher. This is not a 
‘*bluff,’’ but has been enforced within a 
few months by annulling the certificates 
of two men for half a day’s absence, un- 
becoming conduct, and personal dis- 
respect to the institute conductor. New 
Jersey has a species of state institutes, 


although they are held by counties, and 


there are no official conductors. The 
state, however, pays the expenses. Mas- 
sachusetts has state institutes, sessions 
for a single day, or, at most, for two days, 
conducted by one of the agents of the 
state board of education, who is assisted 
by normal school teachers. These are al- 
most entirely methods institutes. Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, and Con- 
necticut have institutes of the same gen- 
eral character as those of Massachusetts. 

The official county institute is at its 
best in Pennsylvania, where each county 
has an assemblage of all the teachers for 
a week’s session, and it looks over the 
entire country in search of instructors and 
lecturers, from whom the teachers shall 
profit while enjoying the exercises. Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, Oregon, Washington, and other 
states approach very closely to the plan 
of Pennsylvania. 

Ohio is the best illustration of the vol- 
untary system. In Pennsylvania the 
teachers are paid regular wages while 
attending, and attendance is obligatory. 
It is so to a greater or less extent in the 
other states mentioned, but in Ohio the 
teachers receive no pay, and attendance 
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is not required. They are county gath- 
erings, but there is no superintendent or 
official board. The teachers organize 
themselves, choose their own committee, 
which secures its own talent and conducts 
the session in its own way. The county 
indirectly furnishes a large part of the 
funds for the meeting. In many respects, 
this voluntary idea works well, especially 
in the creation of a public sentiment, 
which secures attendance and tones up 
the attention of the teachers. 

The days of the academic institute are 


largely passed, though there are still a 


few communities in which the ideal is 
drilling girls and boys in their teens and 
the younger teachers in the technicalities 
of the various branches, in order that 
they may pass the examinations for a 
teacher’s certificate. The ‘‘ methods ’’ 
institute is fast passing into history, al- 
though there are still very many in which 
the aim is to recite certain specific meth- 
ods of teaching some portion of a special 
subject. The professional idea is fast 
coming to the front, and the great bene- 
fit from the ordinary institute is the pro- 
fessional tone that it gives the teachers 
individually, and the entire community 
as well. The schools of any county may 
be measured fairly well by the character 
of the work demanded through the insti- 
tute. Whispering, inattention, tardiness, 
early leaving, are all things of the past — 
in most cases, and universal commenda- 
tion and hearty enjoyment have taken 
the place of criticism.—V. £. Journal of 
Education. 


SHALL TEACHERS TEACH? - 


MOST perplexing problem in these 

days confronts teachers in our col- 
leges and higher institutions of learning. 
With the growth of the universities, the 
advancement of science, and the minute 
subdivision of specialties, has arisen. a 
demand that the departments in our col- 
leges shall be conducted, not so much by 
men and women who can teach, as by 
those who have made reputations by 
advanced work in theirown lines. That 
this trend of affairs is in many respects 
desirable, no one will deny. But so 
much stress has been laid upon this, and 
so much criticism has been devoted to 
the man who is ‘‘ never heard of outside 
his own class-room,’’ that it seems time 
to question a little whether the pendulum 
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has not swung too far. In general, the 
policy of the institutions and individuals 
attacked on this score has been merely 
defensive. Most of our colleges are poor, 
. and on this fact their line of defence has 
rested. Their resources have been in- 
adequate to secure the service of extra- 
ordinary men, or the men whom they 
have secured have, for lack of assistants, 
been compelled to carry so large an 
amount of work in instruction that they 
could not find time to make or further 
their own reputations, or advance the 
_ knowledge of their specialties. 

But a purely defensive position is never 
satisfactory to an ambitious man, nor 
does an active conscience find much com- 
fort in a state of simple ‘‘ moral solvency, 
with neither debits nor credits.”’ We 
may not be to blame if we have been 
shut off by poverty from the development 
of brains or character; but the sense of 
failure is none the less a haunting one. 
And under this sense the exactions of 
public opinion now compel a great num- 
ber of scholarly, ambitious, and con- 
scientious men and women to labor. 

But is the career of a teacher whose 
whole life work goes into his class-room 
necessarily a failure? No man can give 
incessantly without continually taking in 
from some source. No man can teach 
year after year without study. Yet no 
man’s knowledge grows less by impart- 
ing it. What he does lose, what he must 
be ever recuperating, is vitality. Idoubt 
if any man ever really taught who could 
not say when the lesson was over, ‘‘I 
perceive that virtue is gone out of me.’’ 
And, as in the directlon of any form of 
energy, one must give royally, ruthlessly, 
if he expects to see any result. Only 
about fifteen per cent. of the coal in a 
locomotive moves the train; the other 
eighty-five per cent. is lavished in over- 
coming friction. In some such measure 
must energy be lavished in teaching, and 
the chances are that few men have 
vitality to combine the functions of a 
leader and an original scholar. Yet the 
result of teaching is not less real because 
it is intangible. The greatest teachers 
of mankind have not accounted it loss. 
The real work of Arnold of Rugby is not 
affected by the fact that his Roman his- 
tory is not accounted an authority. Per- 
haps no man ever did more for human 
thought than Socrates; yet he left no 
writings, nor would it be easy to finda 
single item of knowledge which we owe 
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directly tohim. ‘That a man has attained 
a great reputation in his department, and 
has even advanced the sum of human 
learning, is by no means an evidence 
that he could fill the chair of an in- 
structor whose name is unknown to any 
publication. Nor should the latter count 
his own life wasted because he has not 
done the same kind of work. The Greek 
student who has discovered the origin of 
the ‘‘ ka perfect’’ is a scholar, and has a 
scholar’s reward. But the office is no 
less of the man who can make his classes 
hear 
like ocean on a western beach 

The surge and thunder of the Odyssey. 

‘* Having, then, gifts differing accord- 
ing to the grace that is given us, whether 
prophecy, let us prophesy according to 
the proportion of faith; or ministry, let 
us wait on our ministering ; or he that 
teacheth, on teaching.’’—/ndependent. 


-— 
>_> 


SCHOOLMASTER. 





HIS is a significant word, approved by 
the best authorities—the Bible and 
standard dictionaries. It is not however, 
so generally employed now as it wasa gen- 
eration ago. We suggest that teachers, 
directors and parents could be improved 
by studying the schoolmaster’s duties and 
powers, obligation and authority. The 
schoolmaster should master himself, his 
lessons (the children’s), his pupils. He 
should conduct himselfexemplarily in and 
out of school; he should understand the 
branches he undertakes to teach, and pos- 
sess the faculty of imparting instruction 
clearly and awakening high aspirations, 
and should command the esteem and ven- 
eration of his children—then wisely gov- 
erning will follow naturally and easily. 
The schoolmaster should be a sublime 
model rather than a severe critic. He 
should govern well by govering little. A 
schoolmaster should teach by precept and 
example, and remember that ‘‘like teacher 
like scholar’’ will be reflected by his work. 
One reason why so many teachers fail as 
masters, is that they have no proper concep- 
tion of theirwork. They treat their pupils 
with disrespect or contempt if the pupils 
offend them or in any manner fail in study 
or conduct. There are generally a few in 
each school whom the master can easily 
love and treat affectionately because of 
natural and cultivated gifts and graces, 
but the greater number are not particu- 
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larly attractive, and yet all should be 
equally kindly helped, directed, and even 
loved. The successful schoolmaster gov- 
erns by love more than by fear. He must 
not in any manner make the impression 
that he is an oppressive governor, but that 
he isa kind friend. His pupils very soon, 
and generally correctly, ‘‘size up’’ his feel- 
ings toward them—kind or unkind, patient 
or impatient, soft or hard, sweet or bitter. 
A model schoolmaster must be broad in 
intellectual culture and magnanimous in 
disposition. Schoolmasters fail in num- 
erous instances more from lack of tact, af- 
fection and charity, than from lack of 
knowledge of the branches they teach. 
They study books only and not their 
pupils’ characteristics, and fail to reach 
their angel side; we want it understood 
that nearly all pupils have divine sides, 
and masters should study how to reach 
them. Ifschoolmasters should raise their 


standard of governing, they would save 
many children from a downward course, 
gladden their parents’ hearts, and them- 
selves obtain eternal, blissful reward. 


—_— 


PLEA FOR THE CHILDREN. 





O one doubts that children would be 

safer in prosecuting the journey of 
life were they fortified against temptation 
by the principle of abstinence. What, 
then, is the duty of parents? Why 
should they deny their children the ad- 
ditional protection which this principle 
affords, and in the inculcation of this 
principle, how important its practice on 
the part of parents. How grievously do 
some parents mistake their relation to 
their little ones. Flowers they think 
they are to perfume their wilderness 
journey! Yes, and if cultivated they will 
bloom and diffuse a sweet fragrance for 
ever, but if neglected, no deserted garden 
will send forth an influence half so nox- 
ious. Images of beauty, to impart to life 
the spirit of poetry! Ah, in that little 
one, now so apparently simple, there is a 
nature that may yet ,outrival an angel’s 
grace or a devil’s malignity. Playthings! 
If when gamboling around the parent’s 
chair, or nestling in the parent’s bosom, 
they could stand up in the fullness of 
maturity, developed character, would not 
the parents grow pale and tremble before 
them? Go to yonder prison; enter its 
gloomiest and most securely guarded 
cell, Mark that sullen, hardened man, 
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and as you shrink from the being whom 
a seductive world has betrayed, recollect 
that that countenance, so scowling, once 
sent joy to a mother’s heart, and that 
hardened nature was once tender and 
pliable. And had that father, as he 
proudly viewed his boy, and that mother 
as she yearned over her first-born child, 
abandoned the ensnaring art of drinking 
and instilled into the opening mind a 
sense of its dangerous tendencies, this 
day might have found that desolate home 
happy, and one unfit for communion with 
his race an ornament of society and the 
stay of his parents’ declining years. 
Upon all temperance workers we urge 
the claims of the children. If they would 
work to the best advantage, we plead with 
them to increase their efforts for the 
young—not that we would have them 
cease all efforts to reclaim and influence 
the old, but, while they are seeking to 
**secure’’ we pray they forget not to 
**prevent.’’— Zemperance Advocate. 


-— 





THE JOLLY OLD PEDAGOGUE. 
GEORGE ARNOLD. 


’T was a jolly old pedagogue, long ago, 
Tall and slender, and sallow and dry; 
His form was bent, and his gait was slow, 
His long, thin hair was as white as snow, 
But a wonderful twinkle shone in his eye; 
And he sang every night as he went to bed, 
‘Let us be happy down here below; 
The living should live, though the dead be dead,” 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


He taught his scholars the rule of three, 
Writing, and reading, and_history, too; 
He took the little ones up on his knee, 
For a kind old heart in his breast had he, 
And the wants of the littlest child he knew; 
“‘ Learn while you’re young,’’ he often said, 
‘‘ There is much to enjoy, down here below; 
Life for the living, and rest for the dead!’’ 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, loug ago. 


With the stupidest boys he was kind and cool, 
Speaking only in gentlest tones; 
The rod was scarcely known in his school, 
Whipping, to him, was a barbarous rule, 
And too hard work for his poor old bones; 
Besides, it was painful, he sometimes said; 
* We should make life pleasant, down here 
below, 
The living need charity more than the dead,” 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


He lived in the house by the hawthorn lane, 
With roses and woodbine over the door; 

His rooms were quiet, and neat, and pind 

But a spirit of comfort there held rei 

And made him forget he was old an poor; 
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‘*T need so little,’’ he often said; 
‘* And my friends and relatives here below 
Won't litigate over me when I am dead,”’ 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


But the pleasantest times that he had, of all, 
Were the sociable hours he used to pass, 
With his chairtipped back to a neighbor’s wall, 
Making an unceremonious call, 
Over a pipe and a friendly glass; 
This was the finest pleasure, he said, 
Of the many he tasted, here below; 
‘Who has no cronies, had better be dead!’’ 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


Then the jolly old pedagogue’s wrinkled face 
Melted all over in sunshiny smiles; 
He stirred his glass with an old-school grace, 
Chuckled, and sipped, and prattled apace, 
Till the house grew merry, from cellar to tiles; 
‘‘T’m a pretty old man,” he gently said, 
‘*T have lingered a long while, here below; 
But my heart 1s fresh, if my youth is fled!”’ 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


He smoked his pipe in the balmy air, 

Every night when the sun went down, 
While the soft wind played in his silvery hair, 
Leaving its tenderest kisses there, 

On the jolly old pedagogue’s jolly old crown; 
And, feeling the kisses, he smiled, and said, 

’Twas a glorious world, down here below; 

““ Why wait for happiness till we are dead ?”’ 

Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


He sat at his door, one midsummer night, 
After the sun had sunk in the west, 
And the lingering beams of golden light 
Made his kindly old face look warm and bright, 
While the odorous night-wind whispered, 
**Rest!”’ 
Gently, gently, he bowed his head. . . 
There were angels waiting for him, I know; 
He was sure of happiness, living or dead, 
This jolly old pedagogue, long ago! 


A GEOGRAPHY LESSON. 





BY GEO. F. BASS. 


TEACHER: Suppose we were one 
thousand miles south of this place to-day 
(June 15) would the sun be more nearly 
overhead than it is here? 

Pupil: 1 think it would. 

T. How would the temperature com- 
pare with ours? 

P. I think it would be warmer. 

T. Suppose we were to go toa place 
where the sun would be exactly over- 
head ? 

P. It would be warmer still. 

Second P. That’s where the brown 
baby lived. 

T. So it is. 

(The teacher in a preceding grade had 
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read ‘‘ Seven Little Sisters’’ to the class. 
This pupil recalled what was said about 
the brown baby. 

The teacher now took a globe and 
showed where we live and where we 
would be to-day if we were where the 
sun shines directly overhead at noon. 
He called attention to the fact that the 
sun seems to come north to a certain point 
and then go back. The children had 
noticed this when they were studying the 
shadow of the pole. 

One spoke out, ‘‘ without permission !’’ 
and said, ‘‘ Yes, our shadow proved that.’’ 
Another said (without raising the hand 
—just think of it!) ‘‘ There must bea 
strip around the earth that is pretty hot 
all the time.”’ 

T. What makes you think so? 

P. The sun just swings back and 
forth nearly overhead all the time in this 
place (pointing to the globe), and the 
earth is turning all the time, so that 
would make a hot strip around the earth. 

T. You are-right. Where then will 
we find the hottest part of the earth? 

P. In this strip. 

T. Yes; and this strip is called the 
Torrid zone, and the line running through 
the middle it of is called the equator. 

‘* How easy !’’ says one, ‘‘ But what 
would the teacher have done if that pupil 
had not suggested the hot strip.’’ 

My dear brother or maybe sister, do 
you think that this was a mere happen- 
ing? Don’t you know that the subject 
was presented in such a way as to cause 
the pupils to see just that fact? It is 
likely that many others saw the same 
thing before it was told. ‘‘ But if zo one 
had seen it?’’ Why the teacher would 
have kept doing things to arouse the 
proper mind activity. It takes more to 
move some minds than others. ‘‘ Why 
not ¢e// him that the Torrid zone is a hot 
strip around the earth midway between 
the poles?’ Because we wish to ‘each 
him. If we tell him and he remembers 
it, he gains much less in mind power 
than he would if we did something to 
cause him to think it. If we simply 
wish him to be able to repeat the words 
(on examination day for instance), telling 
is just the thing. 

But the teacher had none of this in his 
recitation. He went on as smoothly as if 
what came was just what he expected to 
come. And we are inclined to believe 
this to be true. His next move was the 
following : 
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T. Now, suppose we come away from 
the equator to where we live, how would 
we find the temperature here ? 

P. I think it would be cooler. 

T. Suppose we were to go away south 
of it? 

P. I think it would be warmer, for 
the farther south the warmer we get. 

We and some of the pupils could hardly 
keep still, because we knew the answer 
was wrong: but the eye of the teacher 
quieted us. He did not frighten us, his 
look just said ‘‘ Wait.’’ We waited. 


~~ 
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T. Inthe winter, where is the warm- 
est place in our school-room? 

P. Near the stove. 

T. State the effect of going north or 
south from the equator. 

P.. The farther we go from the equator 
the cooler we find the temperature. 

Second P. We might say that the 
nearer we are to the equator, the warmer 
we find the temperature. 

Many illustrations were given, but this 
is enough to suggest the idea.—/ndiana 
School Journal. 
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THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 


HE programme of the Forty-first 
Annual Session of the Pennsylvania 
State Association, to be held, as already 
announced, at Bloomsburg, Columbia 
County, July 14th, 15th, and 16th, is here 
given. It presents a good variety of sub- 


jects of importance to teachers, superin- 
tendents, and all who have to do with 
school work, as follows : 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 


TUESDAY, JULY 14. 
Normal School Auditorium. 


10 A. M. Devotional Exercises: Rev. I. M. 
Patterson, Bloomsburg. 

Addresses of Welcome: John G. Freeze, Esq., 
and J. C. Brown, Esq., Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Responses: Hon. Henry Houck, Harrisburg; 
and Prof. C. E. Reber, Slippery Rock, Pa. 

Psychology of Number Practically Applied: 
Prof. Wm. Noetling (30 minutes), Syllabus to be 
furnished in advance to those appointed to take 
part in the discussion. Discussion (10 minutes 
each): Dr. A. T. Smith, West Chester; Supt. 
W. N. Ehrhart, Mahanoy City; Prof. H. H. 
Spayd, Minersville; and members of the Associ- 
ation; Dr. Noetling. 

Report of Dr. Burrowes Memorial Committee. 

2P.M. Report of Legislative Committee. 

The Connty Institute: Dr. D, J. Waller, Indi- 
ana, Pa. (30 minutes), Syllabus to be furnished 
in advance to those appointed to take part in 
the discussion. Discussion (10 minutes each): 
Supt. T. B. Harrison, Wilkes-Barre; Supt. H. F. 
Brooks, McKeesport; Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh, 
Huntingdon, and members of the Association. 

Public School Vocal Music: Prof. T. L. Gib- 
son, Ebensburg. 

8p.M. Inaugural. Address: Supt. A. G. C. 
Smith, Media. 

A Reception, tendered to members of - the 
Association by citizens of Bloomsburg in the 
Normal School Gymnasium. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY I5. 
9 A.M. Prayer: Rev. D. N. Kirkby. 





Report of Auditing Committee. 

Physical Training: Miss May C. Ermentrout, 
Reading. 

Relation of the Normal Schools to the Com- 
mon School System: Dr. G. M. D. Eckels, 
Shippensburg. Discussion (10 minutes each): 
Supt. J. M. Coughlin, Wilkes-Barre; David F. 
Fortney, Esq., Pres. School Board, Bellefonte; 
Dr. A. J. Davis; Clarion; Supt. L. E. McGinnes, 
Steelton; Prof. S.G. Landon, Harrisburg; Supt. 
W. P. Eckels, Smethport, and members. 

2P.M. Business Session. Selecting place of 
next meeting, and nomination of officers. 

Round Table Conferences. 

I. Grammar and High Schools ( Auditorium): 
President, Prof. L. P. Byerly, Hazleton. 

The High School Teacher: J. P. McCaskey, 
Lancaster: Discussion. 

Grammar and High School History: Prof. W. 
H. Detwiler, Bloomsburg; Discussion. 

II. Primary Schools (Room H.): President, 
Miss Margaret McCloskey, Lock Haven. 

Qualities of the Soil: Miss Josephine Hazle- 
tine, Wilkes-Barre; Discussion. 

Nature Studies in the Primary Schools: Miss 
Ida S. MacMullan, Bethlehem; Discussion. 

III. Rural Ungraded Schools (Room M.): 
President, Elizabeth Lloyd, New Hope. 

Classification, Co-ordination of Studies, Pro- 
gramme: Supt. J. M. Berkey, Berlin; Discussion. 

Vertical Writing: Discussion. 

8Pp.M. Music, Orchestra. 

Address by Governor Daniel H. Hastings. 

Mistaken Views of Education: Dr. Lincoln 
Hulley, Lewisburg. 

Address by State Supt. N. C. Schaeffer. 


THURSDAY, JULY 16. 


9 A.M. Prayer: Rev. C. H. Branch. 

Critique of Methodsof Teaching Reading now 
in Vogue: 

The Pollard Synthetic Method: Supt. Samuel 
Hamilton, Braddock. 

The Farnham Sentence Method. 

The Ward Rational Method: Supt. T. F. Kane, 
New Castle. 

The Fundenburg Phonic Method: Elizabeth 
Fundenburg, Pittsburg. 

General Discussion of these and other meth- 
ods by members of the Association. 
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2p. mM. Child Study: Prof. T. S. Londen, 
Greenville. Discussion. 

Ways and Means of Improving Teachers now 
in Office: Dr. R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster. Dis- 
cussion (10 minutes each): Supt. J. George 
Becht, Muncy; Supt. Wm. F. Harpel, Shamokin; 
Supt. W. A. Beer, Callensburg; Prof. L. S. 
Shimmell, Harrisburg. 

The sessions of the Association will be held in 
the Normal School Auditorium. The music 
will be in charge of Prof. T. L. Gibson, of 
Ebensburg. During the sessions the Associa- 
tion will be favored with music by the orches- 
tra of the Bloomsburg Normal School. 


—_ 


DR. BURROWES AND THE STATE 
COLLEGE. 


FTER an eloquent address by Ex- 
Gov. James A. Beaver to the Alumni 
Association of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, on the evening of June oth, in the 
chapel of the College, the president of the 
Association announced the presentation 
of two portraits to the Board of Trustees. 
The first was that of Prof. William G. 
Waring, the first officer in charge of the 
college, the address being made by an 
old student who was in the college in 
1859, and knew Prof. Waring well. The 
second was an artist-proof of the Dr. Bur- 
rowes Memorial Portrait, of life-size and 
very handsomely framed. ‘The presenta- 
tion address was made by Prof. John 
Hamilton, deputy secretary of the De- 
partment of Agriculture of Pennsylvania, 
who has been for many years the treasurer 
of the College. At the request of Zhe 
Journal, Prof. Hamilton has been so kind 
as to send us some report of his remarks. 
In a private note he adds: ‘‘ Dr. Ather- 
ton had asked me to present the portrait 
of Dr. Burrowes, but the request came so 
late, the portrait itself having been re- 
ceived but a few hours before, that there 
was little time for any special preparation, 
and I had to speak almost wholly from 
my memory of the man. As you know, 
I was in College during his entire term, 
and, whilst pursuing studies in the regu- 
lar College course, I was at the same time 
in charge of the military department as 
instructor of military tactics. This, of 
course, brought me into direct contact 
with Dr. Burrowes, so that I knew him 
well.’’ Dr. Burrowes grows greater the 
more his work is considered, and we are 
lad to hear Prof. Hamilton, who is 
amiliar with the entire history of the in- 
stitution, speak in such terms of appre- 
ciation of his service to the Pennsylvania 
State College at perhaps the most critical 
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| period in that history. He was indeed a 
| strong man, who rendered invaluable 


service to Pennsylvania on all the great 
lines of educational work. The address of 
Prof. Hamilton was much as follows : 


Mr. Chairman ; Some time ago, in passing 
through the State Library at Harrisburg, my 
attention was attracted by the portrait of a 
gentleman with whom at one time I was very 
well acquainted—that of Dr. Thomas H. Bur- 
towes, President of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege from 1869 to 1871. As you know, I have 
been interested in collecting the portraits not 
only of the Presidents who have served the Col- 
lege in past years, but also of members of the 
Boards of Trustees and other friends of the in- 
stitution, and, knowing that we had but a very 
indifferent likeness of Dr. Burrowes, I at once 
began to inquire where one such as this, in the 
educational alcove of the State Library, could 
be procured. After some inquiry, I found that 
it had been obtained from the Dr. Burrowes 
Memorial Committee of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association, through its Chairman, 
Prof. J. P. McCaskey, of Lancaster city. As 
soon as I returned to the College, I saw Lieut. 
Edw. W. McCaskey, his son, our comman- 
dant of cadets, and asked him to write to his 
father and inquire whether he would not send 
to the College a portrait such as I had seen at 
the capital at Harrisburg. Yesterday the por- 
trait that is presented here to-night was re- 
ceived, and we are therefore indebted to the 
Dr. Burrowes Memorial Committee for this most 
excellent likeness of our former President. 

Dr. Burrowes had a good classical education, 
acquired mainly under private tuition and in 
the University of Dublin. He was born in 
Pennsylvania, but on the death of an uncle in 
Ireland, his father succeeding to the estate, the 
family removed to Ireland foratime. Return- 
ing to Pennsylvania in early manhood, he took 
up the study of the law, passed through the Yale 
Law School, and immediately identified himself 
with the political and social interests of his sec- 
tion of the State. He first came into political 
prominence in the campaign of 1834, one of the 
most bitter perhaps that have ever been con- 
ducted in the history of Pennsylvania. Upon 
the election of Governor Ritner in 1835, Dr. 
Burrowes, in recognition of his services during 
the campaign and of his ability, was made Sec- 
retary of State. 

The law establishing a system of public 
schools for Pennsylvania had been enacted in 
the previous year, and Dr. Burrowes, by virtue 
of his office, was charged with the interpreta- 
tion of its provisions, and with the carrying of 
the law into effect. He thus became the great 
organizer of the Free School System of Penn- 
sylvania. In 1852 he founded 7he Fennsylvania 
School Journal, which he continued to edit for 
eighteen years. In 1857 he wrote the law 
establishing our present system of Normal 
Schools. In 1861 he was again Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and in 1864 was appointed 
to organize and take charge of the Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools which had just been authorized, 
by act of the Legislature, at the suggestion of 
Governor Curtin. In the fall of 1869 he was 
elected to the Presidency of the Pennsylvania 
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State College, a position in which he continued 
until the time of his death in 1871, 

No other man in Pennsylvania has had so 
much to do with the development of her system 
of public instruction as Dr. Burrowes. From 
the time of its organization until the time of his 
death, he took a deep and intelligent interest in 
everything that tended to promote its advance- 
ment and perfect the system. 

He came to this College in the darkest 

eriod of its history. The number of students 
had dwindled to a handful. Public contidence 
had been withdrawn. The institution had be- 
come involved in debt, and the Trustees, just 
before his election to the position of President, 
had seriously considered the propriety of sur- 
rendering their trust to the authorities of the 
Commonwealth, and of confessing that the 
scheme which they had undertaken for provid- 
ing practical instruction for the youth of the 
Commonwealth had failed. President Burrowes 
brought with him the trust of the public, be- 
cause his had been an educational career that 
was widely known in Pennsylvania, both in 
itself and for the success that had attended it. 
And although he now was in the 65th year of 
his age, his enthusiasm and natural vigor 
seemed just as great as it had been years before. 
His presence re-established public confidence, 
the number of students attracted by his reputa- 
tion very greatly increased, the course of study 
was reformed, and the institution was put into 
practicable working condition. During his ad- 
ministration, the experimental farm at the State 
College was founded and put into operation. 
President Burrowes took as his title that of 
President of the Pennsylvania State College and 
Professor of Agriculture—having been a farmer, 
the life was not new tohim—and during the term 
in which he was its President, he gave personal 
attention to the interests of agriculture, and 
also had direction, in connection with the Hon. 
H. N. McAllister, of Bellefonte, of the three 
experimental farms belonging to the College. 

There can be no doubt of our indebtedness to 
Dr. Burrowes for most of this that we enjoy to- 
day, for if he had not assumed control at the 
period at which he did, in all probability the 
College would have ceased to exist, and the ex- 
periment of industrial education, in so far as it 
was undertaken under the management of the 
Board of Trustees, would have been a failure. 

There is not time to speak of the personal 
qualities of President Burrowes, nor to go into 
details with regard to his ability as an instruc- 
tor, and his qualities as a man; but if I were 
asked to sum up his character and life in a 
single sentence, I would give him the same title 
that was accorded to his illustrious fellow-towns- 
man, Thaddeus Stevens, that of the Great Com- 
moner. Thaddeus Stevens earned this title in 
his dealings with the political affairs of the 
Commonwealth and the country, and Dr. Bur- 
rowes earned it through a life devoted to the in- 
terests of education for the common people of 
this State. He, more than any other man, 
could be truly entitled the Great Commoner in 
education in Pennsylvania, and his portrait is 

justly awarded an honorable place with these 
other illustrious men who adorn this gallery in 
this chapel hall. 

I have the honor, therefore, Mr. President, 
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in behalf of Prof. McCaskey and of the Dr. Bur- 
rowes Memorial Committee, to present to you, 
and through you to the Board of Trustees, this 
portrait of Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes, who was 
the honored President of the Pennsylvania 
State College from 1869 to 1871. 
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THE SCOTCH-IRISH. 





HE eighth annual congress of the 

National Scotch-Irish Society was 
held in the opera house in Harrisburg 
during three or four days in the early 
June. Judge Simonton was chairman of 
the committee of arrangements, the at- 
tendance was representative, and the ex- 
ercises of an unusually interesting char- 
acter. Rev. Dr. John S. MacIntosh, a 
learned and eloquent Scotch clergyman, 
one of Dr. Thomas Guthrie’s boys, was 
the presiding officer. 

On Thursday afternoon the members of 
the congress and visitors went by rail to 
old Derry Church, where Hon. A. Boyd 
Hamilton delivered an address on 
‘*Derry.’’ Leaving there at 3.10, the 
party returned to Paxtang, where ad- 
dresses were delivered by W. Rutherford 
on ‘‘Paxtang,’’ by Judge John W. 
Simonton on ‘‘ Hanover,’’ and by Samuel 
Evans on ‘‘ Donegal.’’ During the ses- 
sions Rev. Dr. Henry C. McCook, of 
Philadelphia, delivered an address on 
‘** Scotch-Irish Pioneer Women ;’’ Dr. W. 
H. Egle, the State Librarian, on ‘‘ Land- 
marks of Early Scotch-Irish Settlements 
in Pennsylvania ;’’ Rev. Dr. John Hall, 
of New York, on the ‘‘ Duties of Scotch- 
Irishmen,’’ and others upon subjects of 
special interest. The sessions of the 
congress were ended on Sunday with a 
Covenanters’ service at’ the opera house 
in the afternoon, a most interesting oc- 
casion. We had heard Dr. MacIntosh 
preach at the Market Street Presbyterian 
church in the morning, and sat by our 
friend Deputy Supt. Stewart, a genuine 
Scotch-Irishman, to hear him again in 
an address full of inspiration and power. 
It was an occasion to be remembered. 

Mayor Patterson of Harrisburg, in his 
address of welcome to the convention, re- 
ferred to the fact that many of the early 
settlers in this immediate vicinity were 
Scotch-Irish, or their descendants. He 
said: ‘‘The development of this section 
of the State is largely due to that en- 
ergetic race. Finding here a wilderness, 
their energy and perseverance wrought a 
speedy transformation. To-day we see 
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around us, in our own county of Dauphin 
and in the beautiful Cumberland and 
other surrounding valleys, prosperous 
towns and well-tilled fields, in a great 
measure the work of Scotch-Irish hands. 
Then, too, the march of progress, led by 
them, has produced a higher civilization 
and aided the growth of liberty. As 
statesmen, as soldiers, as lawyers and 
workers in every department of life, the 
descendants of Scotch-Irish have been in 
the vanguard. Their sterling qualities 
will ever continue to leave their impress 
upon history; their vigor would ever 
force them into positions of power. 
Where the Scotch-Irish lead others can 
safely follow. Our city throws open wide 
its gates to receive you. May your ses- 
sions be pleasant, profitable and produc- 
tive of still closer friendship. We are 
proud of your society and are glad of the 
opportunity to honor its members.”’ 
Governor Hastings, in his cordial 
speech of welcome on behalf of the State, 
paid a high tribute to Scotch-Irish influ- 
ence in State and Nation. He said: 


I welcome the representatives of the 
Scotch-Irish Society of America to Pennsyl- 
vania and to her capitai city. The welcome 
I give you is sincere, cordial and hearty. I 
myself am one of you, and therefore, from a 
personal as well as a representative stand- 
point, my words should imply a double wel- 
come. 

You are welcome because you are Scotch- 
Irish, and you are doubly welcome because 
you are American citizens of Scotch-Irish 
descent. You have come to a State within 
whose borders the Scotch-Irish immigrant 
was among the first to find a foothold; 
among the first to let neighbors know what 
he was here for, and what views he enter- 
tained in regard to civil and religious gov- 
ernment. When the Scotch-Irish first 
viewed the Pennsylvania side of the Dela- 
ware they concluded that the country was 
good enough for them, and from 1720 to 
1730 they arrived in large numbers. The 
first impression was so favorable that the 
moved on toward the interior. They fol- 
lowed the immigrant wagon and the sound 
of the woodman’s axe until they reached 
the Swatara, the fertile land along whose 
banks they quickly appropriated. They 
were so well obese with the great Cumber- 
land Valley that their descendants, still 
living there, will be here to see you and to 
welcome you. When they crossed the Sus- 

uehanna and moved on to the foothills of 
the Alleghenies they were still in love with 
the wilderness, the mountain and stream. 
There must have been a similarity of soil, 
climate and rugged hill that appeared 
homelike to them, because, while our great 
founder, Penn, and his followers and the 
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English immigrants were swelling the pop- 
ulation of the eastern portion of the prov- 
ince, the territory lying west of the Susque- 
hanna and extending across the Alleghenies 
was an unbroken wilderness, inhabited only 
by wild animals and the Indian tribes, 
whose names and nomenclature still identify 
their hunting grounds: This great territory 
and its wild inhabitants offered no terrors to 
the Scotch-Irishmen. They cut their path- 
ways along the Juniata and over the moun- 
tains through tothe Ohio. They hunted in 
the forests ; they fished in the streams ; they 
selected the best soil and made the first 
permanent settlement in Pennsylvania west 
of the Susquehanna. 

The Irishman and the German, together 
with the representatives of other nations, 
were rapidly swelling our population, but 
along the southern border to the Susque- 
hanna, and thence through Central and 
Southern Pennsylvania, the smoke from the 
Scotch-Irish immigrant’s cabin was the first 
to rise above the tree tops, and the earlier 
traveler to the West found rough but hearty 
hospitality and safe conduct to the next 
cabin along the line of his journey. 

Through the years that have intervened 
from those pioneer days to the present, the 
Scotch-Irish character and characteristics 
have been so largely interwoven with our 
growth, development and history that the 
catalogue must be classified and tabulated 
in order to disclose all the fields of useful- 
ness which they have so _ successfully 
trodden. Out of all their impress has come 
nothing that stands out so prominently as 
the Scotch-Irish effort in behalf of the moral 
and intellectual development of the people. 
The Scotch-Irish preacher and schoolmaster 
have been abroad in our State. The private 
school, the academy and the college in 
Pennsylvania which traces its history more 
than half a century backward generally 
finds a Scotch-Irish teacher, with ferule 
and gown, presiding over the original seat 
of learning. What of the after fruit? Be- 
hold the churches, the schoolhouses, the 
academies, the colleges, the moral atmos- 
phere, the mental culture, the steady habits, 
the Bible study and the Christian Sabbath. 


The Governor here dwelt briefly upon 
the names of Scotch-Irish citizens who 
had been elected to the highest office in 
the gift of the people of the State, as 
McKean, Findlay, Porter, Pollock, Curtin 
and Geary. He ended in these words: 


But the most significant fact is that, with 
the coming and commingling of the hardy 
Scotch-Irish, the intrepid, fearless and 
genial Irish, the phlegmatic, stolid and 
patriotic German, the honest and conserva- 
tive sons of the land of Burns, the God- 
fearing and loving Quaker and the loyal 
types of all other nationalities that have ar- 
rayed themselves under the emblem of 
liberty, they have by perseverance, cour- 
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age and industry contributed to the creation 
and construction of this, the greatest, 
grandest and best of all Commonwealths in 
the galaxy of American States. 


~~ 


AFTER FORTY YEARS. 





ADDRESS BEFORE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
OF LANCASTER HIGH SCHOOLS. 


HE fifteenth annual meeting of the 
Alumni Association of the Lancaster 
High School was held on the evening of 
Commencement day, June 24th. There 
have been in all 1,250 graduates from the 
school, 519 males and 731 females. The 
business meeting was first in order, then 
a programme of music, a formal address, 


and an hour or two of dancing and social: 


re-union. Hon. Frank B. McClain sang 
a couple of choice ballads in his best 
voice ; the large class of 1896 repeated 
their ‘‘ Farewell,’’ of the morning session, 
followed by other good things vocal and 
instrumental. The address was by J. P. 
McCaskey on ‘‘ Forty Years in the Boys’ 
High School of Lancaster,’’ as follows : 


FORTY YEARS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


A week ago your President requested that 
I should say something to-night at the 
close of forty years’ service as a teacher in 
the Boys’ High School of Lancaster. There 
are those who, in like situation, would 
make this an eloquent story, worthy an 
honored place in literature. I should be 
lad to make it such, not for myself at all, 
ut to ‘‘magnify mine office’’—that gen- 
erous souls, born to high gifts of heart and 
brain, mighty to do and to save, might be 
drawn towards a life-work such as that of 
Thomas Arnold, Mark Hopkins, Horace 
Mann. 
ease are the prizes for which the contestants 
‘‘run as in a race’’ in every generation. 
The race is run but once, the goal-posts 
standing close to birth and death. The 
prizes are for the most part sorry crowns, 
often but a ‘‘golden sorrow.’’ There are 
better things for those who desire them. 
But from this line of thought I turn away. 
I have neither wit nor words to write what 
might be written. 
he High School was organized in 1849, 
in the old stone building, one story in 
height, that stood in the alley in the rear 
of the First Presbyterian Church on Orange 
street. Gen. Geo. M. Steinman, then presi- 
dent of the Lancaster School Board, Hon.. 
Thomas H. Burrowes, Dr. John L. Atlee, 
Rev. Samuel Bowman, Rev. John C. Baker, 
Rev. Bernard Keenan, and other good citi- 
zens, were all deeply interested in its organ- 
ization. 
The free school system of Pennsylvania, 


Wealth and power and fame and ° 
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which has since grown to such gigantic pro- 
portions—costing annually nearly twenty 
millions of dollars, of which more than five 
millions are appropriated from the State 
treasury—had not yet been in existence for 
a period of fifteen years. Net a dozen years 
had elapsed since this same Dr. Burrowes 
had written his marvelous report of 1838, 
whose breadth of view and almost prophetic 
forecast make it stand to this day the most 
remarkable in our school history. It wae 
but little more than twelve years since Dr. 
Burrowes, as Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, had organized and put into effect- 
ive operation the Common School System 
of Pennsylvania. It was pioneer work these 
men were doing. High schools had not yet 
become the foahhiis. There were not at that 
time a half dozen free schools of this grade 
in the State. 

Three teachers were employed at the or- 
ganization of the school in 1849: Samuel E. 
W. Becker as principal, 1849-51, Kersey 
Coates, 1849-53, and Joseph Colburn, 1849- 
53, as assistants, the former in the English 
and the latter in the mathematical room. 
Since that early time, there have been con- 
nected with the school as teachers: John S. 
Crumbaugh, 1851-53; E. E. Higbee, 1853-54; 
Wm. V. Davis, 1853-60; Seymour Preston, 
1853-61; Samuel C. Walker, 1854-55, and, 
after graduating from Pennsylvania College, 
1857-59; Amos Row, 1854-57, when he was 
made City Superintendent, and, later; In- 
spector of Soldiers’ Orphan Schools under 
Dr. Burrowes; Thomas J. Dunlevy, 1857-58; 
Samuel W. Reigart, 1860-65; J. B. Kremer, 
1865-67; R. A. Townsend, 1867-69; Jas. C. 
Gable, 1869-1896; J. L. Merrill, elected prin- 
cipal of both schools November 13, 1865, re- 
signed April 5, 1866; Howard W. Gilbert, 
1876-79; George N. Glover, 1879-1884; Mary 
Martin, January, 1884-96; Carl Matz, 1878- 
96; Carl Thorbahn, 1893-96; and not to for- 
get myself, which I came near doing, J. P. 
McCaskey, 1855-57, 1858-96. 

As boy or man I have known them all, 
and I think known them well, in their soul 
habit as they lived. Mr. Becker was born, 
it was said, on the German border of Switzer- 
land, and educated in Europe. He was a 
linguist and general scholar of extraordi- 
nary attainments, but he was not a man of 
integrity or moral force. His habits were , 
bad, and he made wreck of what might 
have been a brilliant career. Mr. Coates 
read law with Thaddeus Stevens while 
teaching in the High School, went west, and 
died a millionaire. He was an efficient 
teacher, and to turn from the school-room to 

ile up gold like this is hardly a good thing 
or the average mantodo. Heusually pays 
too big a price for the money. 

Mr. Colburn was a clergyman of the Swe- 
denborgian faith, who preached frequently 
at the New Jerusalem Church which in those 
days stood on Vine, near Duke Street. He 
died last year at Jacksonville, Illinois, a 
venerable man—poor in pelf but rich, we 
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believe, in treasure that lasts—cared for 
tenderly in the home of an aged sister. He 
spent his last years, as I am informed, in 
reading and writing—which had been the 
habit of his life—a guileless, gentle-hearted 
dreamer, always too near-sighted physically 
and not quick enough mentally to deal with 
the average Arab among school boys. 

Charley McLenegen died in Brazil thirty- 
five years ago. We were cronies in the old 

ys, and many atime sat side by side at 

e long red desks in ‘‘Old Coley’s’’ class- 
room when the sands of the hour-glass ran 
gold. Mr. Colburn was a large man, with 
a big soft hand—like his heart, it has often 
seemed to me—which he could lay with 
vigor and very suddenly to the near side of 
your head. We never thought it punish- 
ment, only fun. Soon he’d forget every- 
thing, and be telling us of ‘‘the nice times 
we’d have if we’d only be good boys.”’ 
Charley’s private opinion was that there 
was a world more fun just then in being 
‘*bad boys,’’ and I think I fully agreed 
with him. But he liked us, and we knew 
it, and we both had an abiding affection 
for ‘‘ Old Coley.’’ I don’t know that I ever 
learned much out of the text-books in the 
years that I was under him, but I wouldn’t 
exchange him for tons of ready-made 
machine pedagogues who are guaranteed to 
have everything but souls. I want to make 
amends to the good old fellow for all those 
school-boy days. _Perhaps Charley and I 
may find each other somewhere in the eter- 
nities. Then we’ll look up the old man, 
to learn there was no day when he ever had 
a score against us, but is only glad beyond 
all telling. to know that we’ve got to the 
same blessed country to which he has surely 

one. 

There have been other teachers also here 
under whom it has been good to live, with 
whom it has been a privilege to draw the 
vital breath of thought and feeling, to see 
the vision of beauty, to feel the throb of 
power, to triumph in heroic achievement, 
to know the glory of unselfish endeavor, to 
give ear to the gospel of wonder second only 
to the gospel of grace, to know the God of 
Truth. 

Mr. Crumbaugh was a lover of learning, 
a fine scholar, a diligent student, a good 
teacher, and a noble man. In person he 
was tall and well-formed, of great physical 
strength, but manner quiet and reserved ; a 
man of presence, from whose reserve of 
power virtue seemed to pass to his pupils. 
For two years he was principal of the High 
School, for some years thereafter clergyman 
in charge of St. John’s Lutheran church of 
this city, and for a year or more our County 
Superintendent. He died in his twenty- 
eighth year, having done more good work in 
his short life than most good men at seventy. 
His life-size and life-like portrait in crayon, 
by Reingruber, hangs in our study hall. 
His son, Dr. J. W. Crumbaugh, ot Wilming- 
ton, one of my most valued friends, is an hon- 


r yesterday. 
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ored member of your association and holds 
his High School life at a high rating. 

Mr. Davis was an accomplished and suc- 
cessful teacher, painstaking, and faithful 
to his trust. It was good fortune to be 
under a man like him, and many a boy 
knew it then, or lived long enough to know 
it after leaving school. 

But of all the teachers the Boys’ High 
School has ever known the most remarkable 
was Dr. Higbee. He was there but a year, 
and,as I recall him, he never seemed to be try- 
ing toteach. ‘‘ Life comes only from life.”’ 
He was just living his ordinary life of inter- 
est in things at hand—azd we lived with him! 
There are school officers who would have 
pronounced him a failure. He would have 
smiled at their conceit, their little foot rules 
and pint measures, and their shabby arith- 
metic. He was for nearly nine years our 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
His noble portrait also hangs in our school 
room and in many thousands of school 
rooms, in Normal Schools, and in Superin- 
tendents’ offices, within and beyond the 
borders of Pennsylvania. A memorial vol- 
ume, published shortly after his death, is 
the most remarkable book of its kind I have 
ever seen. It was my rare fortune to be able 
to aid gratefully in the work of perpetuating 
his memory as a man we loved, as a scholar, 
and as a great public benefactor. 

Of the twenty or more teachers named 
above, one-halfare dead. Of the pupils, also, 
many have gone over ‘‘to the majority.’’ I 
have been looking through the old roll- 
books, ranging from more than forty years 
ago, when I was a pupil in the school, until 
the current year 1896. How vividly present 
do they make the past years! As I look at 
those long past Iseem to hear Wm. Van Lear 
Davis call these names again with quiet de- 
liberation. He stands in his pulpit-like 
desk on the high platform on second floor 
of the old building at the corner of Prince 
and Chestnut, into which we removed in the 
fall of 1850. I see him adjust his specta- 
cles. I know the kindof pencil he is using. 
I see him pause a moment to adjust the 
lead, as its point is worn. He goes on with 
the roll-call. All comes up as it were but 
I am back among the old boys, 
in the old days.—A child’s voice in the 
street recalls me to the present! and I am 
walking among grass-grown graves where 
some even of the memorial stones are grow- 
ing old. Perhaps the most recent among 
them is that of my dear old friend, William 
A. Montgomery, the finest gentleman, I 
think, whether boy or man, in all the long 
list of my school-boy associates and friends. 

As other rolls follow, that have been called 
day after day, changing from year to year 
until the old are goneand all are new—class 
following class, hundreds following hun- 
dreds, through forty years of time—I seem 
to stand aside and see the procession go by, 
some faces in shadow, others in thé light, 
but all moving steadily westward—west- 
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ward—towards the sunset. In the moving 
column some go by slow and listless, others 
with the step of courage and confidence. 
There are kind eyes, smiles of cheer, pleas- 
ant faces, brave hearts of hope honest and 
and true. It is a goodly show! 

Many graduates are gathered here to-night 
from many classes. Alumni, I greet you! 
and would have been one of your number 
myself, but for an accident. The class of 
which I was a member graduated in July, 
1855, but in February of that year I was of- 
fered a place in the Lancaster Savings Insti- 
tution. I didn’t then know the fatality 
that usually attends my financial ventures. 
But a few months after I went there, the 
bank broke! which ended my career in that 
lineof business. The bank couldn’t stand it. 
They didn’t put me to jail for it, but they 
did the cashier, and I’ve sometimes been 
amused to think that perhaps they got the 
wrong man ! 

Then I tried law, in the office of Newton 
Lightner, Esq., a most courteous gentle- 
man, and long a member of the School 
Board. I got Blackstone’s Commentaries 
into pretty good shape. He advised that, 
by way of variety I should read Pickwick, 
Oliver Twist, Martin Chuzzlewit, ef a/., 
which I did, to find Dickens a good deal 
better than Blackstone. But I had to make 
some money, as nearly all of us must, and 
left the law office for the school room. Co. 
Supt. Wickersham was then making his 
first examinations. I got my first provis- 
ional certificate from him one evening in the 
dining-room of the old Lamb hotel, on West 
King Street, where a small class of appli- 
cants for such credentials was examined. 

After spending two years in the High 
School, I thought I would go to California. 
I had maieasl to do this, but the financial 
- crash of 1857 came on, and the plans I 
had reckoned upon miscarried. I spent some 
months in West Chester, Easton, and else- 
where, finally drifting back to Lancaster, 
with the purpose of learning the printer’s 
trade. During the Christmas holidays, I 
went in to see Mr. John H. Pearsol, in the 
Evening Express office, on West Kin 
street, and told him whatI wanted. Hesai 
every place was filled. I said to him, ‘‘I 
want to learn toset type. I don’t want any 
money until I’m worth it.’’ ‘‘ Oh,’ he 
replied, ‘‘if that’s it, I'll get up a case for 
you. Come in after New Year.’’ I did so, 
and one of the first pieces of ‘‘copy’’ I re- 
member was a sermon by Bishop Bowman, 
in his strong, bold hand. It had nearly all 
the vowels omitted, only consonants used, 
but these were plain and clear. In six or 
eight weeks I hailed Mr. Pearsol for an ad- 
vance in wages. ‘‘ How much do you want?”’ 
‘‘A dollar aweek.’’ ‘ Allright; go ahead.’’ 
Three or four months later I wanted another 
advance. ‘‘Howmuch?’’ ‘I’m worth two 
dollars a week now.’’ He agreed to it, and 
at the time I left the office, after eight 
months of steady work, to go back to my 
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old position in the High School—which was 
again vacant, Mr. Dunlevy having resigned 
—I was receiving three dollars a week. 

Mr. Joseph Preston was paymaster, and 
he paid me usually in gold dollars. They 
were very small, but as they lay on his desk, 
how big they looked! I’ve made a hundred 
thousand dollars and more since then, from 
salary, 7he Journal, Franklin Square Song 
Collection, and other things, fos have got 
rid of it nearly as fast as I’ve made i ut 
those gold dollars Mr. Preston used y 
me meant more than any other money!’ ve 
ever made or spent. And that work in the 
printing office was the most profitable in 
some respects that I have ever done. 

It was a bright day in June when I took a 
few hours from case, to see the members of 
the School Board and say that I_would be 
an applicant for the old place. Was ever 
June day more beautiful? One of the first 
men I called on was Dr. Burrowes, who was 
then mayor, his office in the City Hall. He 
was pleased to know that I thought of going 
back, and sowas I. I had at last learned 
my lesson, slowly, stubbornly, but at last. 
I was to be a teacher. Was it the irony of 
Fate that drove me to this work? or did a 
kind Providence bar me in and direct my 
way? I prefer tothink the latter ; and I am 
very grateful that, with my small measure of 
ability and strength, I have been permitted 
thus to spend these forty years of life. I 
would not have my work other than it has 
been, save that I wish there had been more 
of it and that it were better done. No, I 
would not exchange these busy years of 
varied labor, in school and out of it, for the 
wealth of any millionaire I’ve ever heard of. © 
I think that at any time in the past fifteen 
years I could have left the High School and 
made twice what I am receiving there, but 
the money is not the thing I have considered. 
When tempted, I have asked myself the 
question, ‘‘ How will you regard this when 
you look back to ita hundred years hence?’”’ 
A man should try to live and labor so that 
both his life and his work will stand the test 
of that stern question. In 1865 Dr. Bur- 
rowes, needing some one to assist him on 
The Pennsylvania School Journal, offered me 
the position, and urged my acceptance of it, 
but made the requirement that I stop teach- 
ing. I declined the place, telling him that 
I would do for him what work I could but I 
would not leave the school-room. That was 
not satisfactory to him then, but a year later, 
meeting him in Centre Square, he hailed me 
and said, ‘‘I’ll take you on your own terms. 
But you must stop teaching night school, as 
I don’t want to write your obituary.’’ Ihave 
put every number of 7he Journal through 
the printing office from that time to the 
present—from the fifteenth to the forty-fifth 
volume. 

Of the School Directors in the early days, 
I remember well those who were prominent 
and frequent visitors from 1849 to 1855. 
And for the forty-one years since that time 
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I have known personally, or at least known 
of, nearly every man who has been con- 
nected with the Board. When Dr. John L. 
Atlee resigned his membership he had been 
a School Director for more than forty years, 
a longer continuous period than any other 
man in the city, or perhaps in the State. 
Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes was a member for 
some twenty-five years. With the excep- 
tion of four or five men, all of his contem- 

ies in the Board have passed away. 

John B. Livingston, Dr. J. Aug. Ehler, 
Amos Slaymaker, Esq., and Wm. R. Wil- 
son, Esq., are, so faras I know, the only 
surviving members. 

There are people with whom it is a privi- 
lege to live and work. For twenty-seven 
years Mr. James C. Gable has been in the 
High School. You know him, and I know 
him, for a straightforward, earnest, honest, 
capable man, who has compelled results 
when they could not otherwise be had; and 
hundreds of boys who have been in the 
school are his life-long debtors. We have 
been closely aneaciono’ these many years, 
and all the while with mutual confidence 
and high regard. One of the half-dozen 
best and most successful teachers ever em- 
a0. fe in the High School is a lady, who 

as been so good-natured as to remain with 
the boys for the past twelve and a half years. 
She brings to her work such fitness, natural 
and acquired, as few teachers possess. It 
was a bright day in the boys’ calendar when 
Miss Mary Martin was elected here, to live 
with them, and talk with them, and influence 
them to broader thought and better things 
year after year. Carl Matz has been with 
us for nearly twenty years. You know the 
master. He comes by birth to the divine 
gift of music, and has had the best training 
that Germany, the land of song, affords. 
That we should have such a Seeder for our 
high school has always been to me cause for 
wonder and congratulation. You have 
heard his music ring to-day, as at every 
commencement for many years. Carl 
Thorbahn also, another thoroughly trained 
musician of the Fatherland, a careful in- 
structor, rigid in the requirement of accu- 
rate work, for this is essential to good re- 
sults in our high school orchestra. Free 
instruction in orchestral music is a feature 
of the school, and there is probably no bet- 
ter instructor anywhere in this line of work. 
It is gratifying to know that these good 
one og are on our force. It is also good to 

now that there has never been an unpleas- 


ant word amongst us, however long or short 


the time of our association. We are pretty 
good people to live with, and this atmosphere 
of mutual courtesy and good feeling has its 
wholesome reflex influence upon the boys. 
A teacher should have scholarship. It 
may be had aside from the ordinary course 
of liberal training, but the older I grow the 
more I appreciate the value of a thorough 
College or University course of study. Tens 
of thousands in money would weigh little 
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with me now against an early four years’ 
course under the good men of Franklin and 
Marshall College,and a post-graduate course 
in some great University. I did not and could 
not have it. But I had the supreme good 
fortune to be started well, and my best 
teacher was my mother, whom, a few days 
ago, I congratulated upon being so young 
at the age of eighty-six. She was brought 
up upon the Bible and the Prayer-Book, but 
she could dance the old-fashioned dances 
and sing ballads as well as hymns in a 
strong, clear, sweet voice, as it seems to me 
I have never heard anybody else sing them. 
I have heard nearly all the queens of the 
lyric stage who have sung in America in the 
past thirty years, the most famous of them 
many times over, in concert and opera, and 
have often sat spell-bound under their witch- 
ing charm. But no music has ever held me 
under a sweeter spell than my mother’s 
songs in childhocd, when she seemed to sing 
as the lark sings—because she could not help 
it. In her simple old-time faith in God and 
His angels, in her utter forgetfulness of self, 
in her constant service to others, that never 
looked for return or reward, she was a 
teacher of the angelic type so rare in this 
lower world. My parents were fortunately 
not wise enough to know that it is not good 
to teach children too early to read. I was 
put at it almost as soon as I could talk— 
and the Bible was the reading-book. We 
had but three or four books in those days, 
and my father’s will and my mother’s influ- 
ence kept me at it, so that when I left home 
at eleven years of age for Oak Hill Academy, 
I was thoroughly saturated with Bible truth 
and Bible story in the good old Bible phrase. 
I would not now exchange that experience 
for a knowledge of all other books in the 
Congressional Library at Washington. 

The old country school was at a cross- 
roads, but out of the windows was the cool 
woods, with dropping nuts and acorns, 
where we played ‘‘ town ball,’’ where the 
birds sang, where I can see the flash of the 
flicker’s wing and hear the woodpecker 
tapping yet. It is a blessed thing to have 
been a child in touch with Mother Nature, 
with time to see her sky, and breathe her 
air, and live such life as can be lived no- 
where away from the woods and the farm. 
At Oak Hill, what a world was opened in 
the books of Mr. Fetter’s school library ! 
My mother was a member of both the Epis- 
copal and Presbyterian churches. Of the 
former, Rev. Mr. Buchanan was the rector; 
his wife, a sister of Stephen Collins Foster, 
author of ‘‘Old Folks at Home,’’ ‘‘ My Old 
Kentucky Home,’’ ‘‘Old Black Joe,’’ and 
many another good song, was the organist. 
To go there was always a pleasure, often a 
delight. Like her brother, this gentle 
woman had the gift of music in double 
measure. Onthe Duke street hill in Lan- 
caster, in 1849-50, I was introduced by Mr. 
H. W. Gilbert, to the delights of the plant 
world from the side of Botany. The mem- 
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ory of those botanical excursions and the 
enjoyment we had in finding and os 
plants and flowers along the Conestoga:an 
elsewhere, led many years afterwards to the 
coming of Mr. Gilbert to the High School, 
mainly that he might give to other boys, 
and to us all, what he had given to me. 
The study of Botany in the High School, as 
we have had it for twenty years, results di- 
rectly from my interest in and enjoyment of 
the study when a boy twelve years of age 
in his school. He introduced me also to a 
a number of his favorite authors, and to 
some good things in literature which I could 
then in some measure appreciate, and which 
have had for me an ever-growing charm. 
It is thought we want, and beauty, and 
goodness—the best works of the best men 
and women who have ever lived. Give this 
to the children, but let it be given by teach- 
ers who know it and love it themselves— 
and these boys and girls, grown to men and 
women, will be grateful in the days to come. 
Then I had four years in the High School 
and a year on the farm, until 1855. Since 
that time, I have taken all the good of every 
sort--fun and earnest, if you like—that I 
have been able to get. My university has 
been the book, the newspaper, the play, the 
concert, the opera, the lecture, the sermon, 
the church, the world of nature, the world 
of art, the printing office, the dictionary, the 
cyclopedia, the poem, the restraining influ- 
ence of the school, the blessed association of 
friends. Timeand money have been of value 
only as they could be changed into what I 
wanted more. I have spent thousands of 
dollars in the past thirty years to see and 
hear the best in art and musicin Philadelphia 
and elsewhere. The chief value of a Phila- 
delphia newspaper to me these many years 
has been that I might know what was worth 
my seeing and hearing inthe metropolis. I 
have tried to be in touch intellectually and 
spiritually with the best souls of the present 
and the past, with their strength and their 
goodness—souls ‘‘ forever young’’ because 
over them death has no power—-from Abra- 
ham and Moses and Socrates to Lincoln and 
Beecher and Lyman Abbott; from Isaiah 
and David to Wordsworth, Longfellow and 
Tennyson. In music and the drama I have 
heard and enjoyed much from Parepa-Rosa 
to Melba, from Gottschalk to Paderewski, 
from Ole Bull to Ovide Musin, from Forrest 
and Davenport and Charlotte Cushman to 
Irving and Terry. Of story books and other 
books what a world it has been—from the 
Old Bible to Ian Maclaren. 

But pardon all this personal remark, if it 
shall seem irrelevant. In a paper like this, 
I hardly know what to say, what to leave 
unSaid. This I may add: A few days ago 
I saw a statement that Queen Victoria was 
formally crowned October 9, 1837. On that 
day I was born, and if she has had a better 
time than I, or is nearing the end with a 
more quiet, comfortable hope, I congratulate 
the Queen with all my heart. 





Is it time to think of ‘retiring?’ If I 
were serving in the army or navy I might 
now retire from active service on large pay, 
and follow the bent of my fancy the rest of 
the way. But I am neither soldier nor 
sailor, nor have I any wish to “‘retire.’’ My 
sword arm may have been stronger, my 
brain more clear, my foot more firm, but I 
am not conscious of the fact. When I die, 
I should like to go quickly, having worked 
on in full vigor to the end. At the cl f 
a series of three performances that I a 
few weeks since, ‘‘Caleb Plummer’’ twice . 
and ‘‘Rip Van Winkle,’’ which were given 
by that most delightful actor, Joseph Jeffer- 
son, within less than a mile of the spot 
where, in 1829, he was born, he came before 
the curtain at the call of the great audience, 
carried away by the fineness and force of his 
dramatic art, and said: ‘‘It is sixty years 
that I have been upon the stage! I am 
playing to the grand-children of the men 
whom I remember trying to amuse. I think 
I am still strong and vigorous, I know I am 
in good spirits, and I have not yet thought 
of retiring.’’ He has been at it sixty years, 
and talks as if he would keep at it for 
another sixty, so fresh and youthful is his 
energy. With only forty years of work for 
me to remember, younger than Jefferson, 
and in quite as good spirits, why not go 
ahead and make a score of fifty? ‘‘ After 
all, a man's real possession is his memory,’’ 
Alexander Smith tells us, ‘‘in nothing else 
is he rich, in nothing else is he poor.’’ 
And for me, ten years more of blessed mem- 
ory is wealth not lightly to be cast aside. 

Ladies, I wish I could talk to you as to 
old friends. But Idon’t know you. We 
have never had the pleasure of mutual ac- 
quaintance. I congratulate you upon hav- 
ing been under good teachers, thoroughly 
devoted to their work, to whom you owe a 
debt of obligation that neither words nor 
money can repay. But every element of 
power and goodness in either school should, 
through all these years, have been utilized 
in the interest of every boy and girl en- 
rolled, in so far as the pupil was capable of 
receiving benefit. The growing boy in a 
large school of any grade is most fortunate 
who has opportunity to come under the 
touch of a strong, kind, well-educated 
woman, wise and good. That all teachers 
should be men in any boys’ school is not 
best; nor is it best that in a girls’ high 
school, especially, the teachers should all be 
women.. The home affords a suggestive 
thought for the school. 

Had the present High School building 
been planned—as it should have been—for 
recitations by boys and girls in the same 
class-rooms, there would have been greater 
der to both. All of you being in the same 

uilding, you should fase had the benefit of 
the better school life. But it is now of no 
avail to speak of that. The population of 
the city is increasing vanity, and the 
school attendance grows in like proportion. 
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Already a new high school building is 
talked of for the girls. It may be some 
years before it is built, but it is coming. 
Let it have the best location the town can 
afford; let it be a noble structure, broad in 
plan and complete in equipment, worthy 
to stand for a hundred years the pride of the 
city, the crown of her educational system. 
In closing, let me say that we enjoy our 
life in the High School, and have always 
edit. It has not been the drudgery of 
read-mill, but the gladness of contact 
with living issues, live thought, live pur- 
se. Every year has been a new year, and 
it has brought with it a new year’s hopes 
and joys. The school is ‘‘not much”’ on 
paint and putty, but it hammers good metal 
to some result. It is a good place for a boy 
of right purpose to live; but trickery, and 
laziness, and meanness are not comfortably 
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It is not the best of schools, 
but it is one in which many souls have 
found it a privilege to live and to grow. It 
looks to the future far away as well as that 
which is near, while ordinary school-work 
has its due share of attention and occupies 
nearly all of its recitation periods. 

Our leading purpose is to teach this— 
that whosoever does little wrong what time 
he lives may one day come to the Land of 
Peace; that whosoever lives pure, speaks 
true, loves right, follows the King, may one 
day come where pleasant waters flow, and 
grassy meads are fair with angel forms and 
loving eyes; that whoso does well may one 
day dwell in the Paradise of God, and that 
ever and forever he may grow wiser, sound- 
ing profounder depths and rising to loftier 
heights of goodness and gratitude, and so to 
the supremest joy. 


at home there. 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, uly, 1896. 


i appropriation for the school year 
ending June, 1896, is $5,500,000, and is 
distributed on the triennial list of taxables 
returned to the Department of Public In- 
struction in 1895. The appropriation for 
the school year ending June, 1895, was paid 
on the triennial list of taxables returned in 
1892. The rate last year was $3,552, the 
tate this year is $3,302 ; hence it is evident 
that unless the number of taxables in a 
district has increased considerably in the 
last three years, it will receive less appro- 
priation than last year. The changes in 
amounts sent Boards, whether greater or 
less, are due to the change of list of tax- 
ables. Under the present law the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction can only pay 
out such sums per week as the State Treas- 
urer authorizes him to do, and since the ap- 
propriation has become so large it is impos- 
sible to pay out the entire appropriation at 
once without crippling the other Depart- 
ments of the State Government, and, in 
consequence, the payment is drawn out 
until the first of the year following. School 
boards should arrange their financial affairs 
so as not to be embarrassed in money mat- 
ters in case they do not receive their 
appropriation until late in thefall. In view 
of the large amounts now given by the 
state, boards should be willing to do this. 
So far as the Department of Public In- 
struction is concerned, the districts are paid 
in the order in which their Annual Reports, 
accompanied by their Affidavits and Certi- 
ficates are received, except in cases of 
special shortage of funds, such as inability 
to pay last year’s teachers. And all war- 
rants would be sent out at once if it were 
not that the Department is limited by the 





State Treasurer in the amount he allows 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction to 
draw on him for, usually about $150,000 or 
$200,000 per week, If Boards have patience 
they will all receive their share of the 
5 ok geome as soon as the amounts 
allowed per week by the State Treasurer 
will bring their district in order for pay- 
ment. 
saccades 


NORMAL SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 


THE gentlemen here named have been 
appointed by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to serve as Trustees of 
the several State Normal Schools for the en- 
suing term of three years, or until 1899: 

West Chester—Isaac Johnson, Media, and 
W. Penrose Moore, Coatesville. 

Millersville—John B. Warfel, Lancaster, 
and David McMullen, Lancaster. 

Kutztown—J. Daniel Sharadin, Kutztown, 
and H. Willis Bland, Reading. 

East Stroudsburg—Dr. W. G. Weaver, 
Wilkesbarre, and A. C. La Barre, Easton. 

Mansfield—Lee Brooks, Canton, and Ben- 
ton E. James, Montrose. 

Bloomsburg—Charles G. Barkley, Blooms- 
burg, and Robert R. Little, Bloomsburg. 

Shippensburg—George H. Stewart, Ship- 
pensburg, and George S. McLean, Ship- 
pensburg. 

Lock Haven—C. A. Mayer, Lock Haven, 
and J. W. Bridgens, Lock Haven. 

Indiana—James G. Mitchell, Hamilton, 
and A. W. Kimmell, Indiana. . 

California—J. K. Billingsley, California, 
and James S. McKean, Charleroi. 

Edinboro—Dr. S. B. Hotchkiss, Edinboro, 
and M. M. Wellman, Edinboro. 

Clarion—W.W. Barr, Clarion, and A. W. 
Corbett, Clarion. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: More than half 
the school-houses in the county are now 
supplied with stone slate black-boards. 
There are yet eight houses not supplied 
with good furniture. These are in Provi- 
dence East, Monroe, Juniata and Mechanics. 
Flags have been put into or on fully nine- 
tenths of all the houses in the county. 
Great interest has been felt in the exercises 
on these occasions. It has been estimated 
that at some places more than 500 persons 
were in attendance. Directors paid one 
thousand and twenty-eight official visits to 
the schools during the term just closed. 
The rural district paying the highest aver- 
age salary, $42.50, is Broad Top; those 
paying the lowest, $22.00, St. Clair West 
and Mechanics. Turning to the report of 
1891, it shows an enrollment of 10,723; an 
average attendance of 6,486; those in at- 
tendance every day of the term, 321; in 
attendance eighty days or more, 5,123. The 
present report shows an enrollment of 11,- 
356, a gain of 631 ; an average attendance of 
7,861, a gain of 1,375; present every day of 
the term, 1,067, a gain of 746 ; present eighty 
days or more, 7,110, a gain of 1,987. That 
is, in six years, while the gain in enroll- 
ment has been less than six -per cent., the 
gain in average attendance has been more 
than twenty-one per cent., the gain in those 
attending eighty days or more almost 
thirty-nine per cent., and the gain in the 
number attending every day of the term has 
been something over two hundred and 
thirty-two per cent. These facts and fig- 
ures speak for themselves. 

BERKS— Supt. Zechman: Graduating 
classes were examined in the following 
districts : Albany, Hereford, Kutztown and 
Outelannee. The first two are the first 
townships to have graduating classes in 
Berks county.’ I also examined the Birds- 
boro High School. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Leech: Pupils’ final ex- 
aminations were held at Elton, Dale, Mor- 
rellville, Wilmore, Gallitzin, Ashville, 
Glasgow, Hastings, Carrolltown and Ebens- 
burg. A large number of pupils were 
successful in passing a good examination. 
Citizens and pupils take great interest in 
this feature of the work. With Supt. 
Berkey in Johnstown, and Supt. Gibson in 
the county, I predict a bright future for our 
schools. 

FAYETTE—Supt. Porter: The Bridgeport 
School Board contracted for an annex to 
their school building, to cost $9,000. When 
completed, the house will be a model build- 
ing. The heating and ventilation will be of 
the latest improved system. There is a 
growing tendency on the part of boys and 
girls, encouraged by friends, to present 
themselves as applicants for teachers’ cer- 
tificates. Many of these young people are 
not qualified by age, experience, or scholar- 
ship to enter the school-room. I am mak- 
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ing examinations more rigid, and marking 
more closely, than ever before. I find this a 
necessity for the welfare of our schools. I 
have granted some applicants certificates 
who were very near the line of failure ; I did 
this because I thought I saw the promise 
of good teachers in them. In several in- 
stances my expectations were fully realized; 
in others, I was sadly disappointed. I feel 
now that it is my bounden duty to make 
the standard of examinations such aerly 
zealous, hard-working teachers can Feach 
Tax-payers, parents and children, all de- 
mand that teachers who enter the school- 
room shall render an equivalent for the 
money they receive. 

GREENE—Supt. Stewart : In retiring from 
the office of county superintendent, I wish 
to extend my heartfelt thanks to members 
of the State Department for their helpful 
advice always so promptly given, and to all 
directors, teachers, and people of our county, 
whose co-operation or hospitality I have en- 
joyed, hoping that the same kindness may 
be extended to my successor, Prof. J. L. 
Hopton, whom I can most heartily com- 
mend to the confidence of our people. 

InDIANA—Supt. Hammers: The triennial 
convention of directors was very largely 
attended. . Of the 237 directors in the county, 
223 were present. The commencement ex- 
ercises of the Salisbury, Blairsville, Homer 
City and Indiana high schools attracted 
largecrowds. The graduates of these schools 
acquitted themselves very creditably. One 
hundred and fifty pupils of the ungraded 
schools completed the course of study pre- 
scribed for the county, and, after a thorough 
examination, were granted diplomas. About 
fifty others failed to reach the required 
standard. The second primary, West In- 
diana schools, in charge of Miss A. L. 
Stewart, reports sixty pupils enrolled, and 
not one of them tardy in the past twenty- 
five weeks. 

JunraTa—Supt. Marshall: The principal 
educational events of the month were the 
commencement exercises of the Patterson 
and Mifflintown high schools. From the. 
former, four girls and two boys were grad- 
uated ; from the latter, six girls and three 
boys. Great interest was manifested in 
these exercises, and they reflect much credit 
upon the schools of the towns in which they 
were held. These exercises exert an influ- 
ence for good throughout the county. The 
patrons are aroused to a greater interest in 
and appreciation of the public schools ; and 
the pupils are inspired to do still better 
work. May the fifteen young ladies and 
gentlemen who have thus been launched 
upon the sea of school-days ended, turn to 
profitable use the training received, and be 
as successful in life as they have been in 
school. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke : The commence- 
ments of the high schools of Jackson, Corn- 
wall, and the two Annville districts, were 
held during this month. The exercises re- 
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flected much credit upon the directors and | 
' establishing District High Schools under 


teachers of these districts. E. E. McCurdy, 
esq., of Lebanon, delivered the address in 
Jackson, and Hon. Henry Houck in Corn- 
wall and the two Annvilles. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: The borough of 
Catasauqua has perfected arrangements for 
the erection of a new school-house. It will 
be a handsome structure of brick and Hum- 
melstown brown-stone. The building will 
be og feet front by 77 feet indepth. All the 
latest improvements in school architecture 
and outfitting will be introduced. Electric 
bells and speaking-tubes will be placed in 
each room. The heating and ventilating 
contract has been awarded to Smead, Wills 


& Co. An electric motor will be used to 
drive the fans for ventilatin urposes. 
Brown’s patent chalk trough will be placed 


in each room and connected with the ven- 
tilation. There will be ten rooms and a 
directors’ room. Every convenience has 
been provided for, and the building will be 
a fine onein every respect. It is proposed 
to have the building ready for occupancy by 
December rst. 

MIFFLIN—Supt. Cooper: As May and June 
are months principally employed in prepar- 
ing for the work of the new school year, 
there are few items of interest to be reported. 
The commencement exercises of the Lewis- 
town high school were equal to any that 
have been held heretofore, if not an im- 
provement upon them. The people and the 
county —s speak in terms of deserved 

raise of the graduating class and the faith- 
ul and effective work of the principal and 
his competent corps of teachers. Each di- 
rector of the county should receive, through 
his Board, a subscription copy of 7he Penn- 
sylvania School Journal. 

MOoNROE—Supt. Serfass: The series of 
twelve local institutes, held under my 
supervision in various parts of the county, 
closed with that at Kresgeville. The teach- 

‘ers aS usual responded with well-prepared 
papers or talks on their respective subjects, 
and an appreciative audience greeted us in 
our work. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: The course 
of study for the ungraded schools is working 
nicely. It insures a higher percentage of 
attendance, more and better work on the 
part of the pupils, and more thorough teach- 
ing on the part of the teachers. During the 
month of April, examinations were held in 
different parts of the county for pupils who 
had completed the course. Thirty-eight 
applicants presented themselves, of which 
number only two failed. The pupils of the 
Freemansburg schools 
ment to procure funds fora library. They 
realized $70. The Hellertown schools gave 
a similar entertainment, and realized $32. 
They added 135 volumes to their library. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Berkey: The Somerset 
borough schools closed May 15 with inter- 
esting exercises. The graduating class 
numbered sixteen. Several of our borough 


ave an entertain- 
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districts are considering the advisability of 


the law recently enacted. It is hoped thata 
number of such schools will soon be in 
operation throughout the county. 

WARREN—Supt. Putnam: The Institutes 
held during April closed the series for the 
year. I feel that pe: have added materially 
to the progress of school work. The people 
in the places where the meetings were held 
are anxious that such gatherings should be 
held often. 

BETHLEHEM—Supt. Farquhar: April 24th 
was observed as Arbor Day by our schools. 
The literary society of the high school pre- 
pared an elaborate programme for its 
regular meeting, which fell on that day, and 
invited the other schools of the Franklin 
Building to participate in the exercises. 
All the numbers on the programme had 
reference to the objects for which the day 
was appointed. Addresses were made b 
Mr. Edward Welden, president of the Board, 
and Mr. Augustus A. age a member of 
the same. Trees were planted on the 
campus. Great pains are taken to lay out 
the grounds of the Franklin Building with 
a view to the highest degree of bom at- 
tainable, and to this end the art of the land- 
scape gardener is called into service. 

Brappock—Supt. Keefer: We closed a 
very successful term on May 22nd. The 
graduating exercises of the high school 
were held in Carnegie Auditorium, which 
was’ packed. The class numbers twelve, 
six girls and six boys. Rev. Dr. McMillan, 
of Allegheny, addressed the class. The 
diplomas were presented by the president 
of the School Board, Mr. V. C. Knorr. 

BuTLER—Supt. Mackey: In this, the 
closing month of school, the usual events of 
the commencement season took place, and 
they each contributed to the success of the 
year. We took a full week to it, as follows: 
Saturday, May 23, the Superintendent’s re- 
ception to the graduating class and faculty 
of the High School; Sunday, Baccalaureate 
Sermon, by Rev. Dr. Crawford, president of 
Allegheny College; Tuesday, Class Day 
exercises; Wednesday, Commencement ; 
Thursday, Superintendent’s reception to 
the~teachers ; Friday, 2 p. m., graduating 
exercises of the grammar schools; 8 p. m., 
Alumni address, by Judge Reyburn, of 
Kittanning; 9 p. m., Alumni banquet. 
There were twenty-nine graduates from the 
High School, and fifty-nine from the gram- 
mar schools. The members of the class 
acquitted themselves creditably, and the 
schools won new honors and are more firmly 
established in the confidence of their 
patrons. 

DANVILLE—Supt. Houser: On May 26th 
our schools closed a very successful year’s 
work. Unusual interest was shown in the 
commencement” exercises of the High 
School. There were fifteen graduates, and 
the average standing of the class was higher 
than that of last year. 
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Du Bots—Supt. Greene: The April Arbor 
Day was observed by all the schools. The 
morning session was devoted to appropriate 
in-door exercises. In the afternoon about 
fifty trees were planted on the different 
school grounds by teachers and pupils, 
under the direction of members of the 
School Board in the different wards. At 3 
o'clock all the pupils and their teachers 
assembled in the Central Opera House, 
where an honr was pleasantly spent in sing- 
ing and in listening to recitations and short 
addresses. 

FostER Twp.—Supt. Gabrio: As the year 
draws to a close, I find that expenses for 
books and supplies are about the same as 
last year. This shows that we have been 
very economical, since at the beginning of 
the term the Board, with the advice of the 
teachers, changed all the books then in use 
except history and geography. At thesame 
time each pupil in the district has been well 
supplied. The enrollment of the eight 
months has been reduced to 69 per cent. of 
the whole number in attendance for the 
term. This is due to the hard times, which 
compel the boys to find employment about 
the mines. 

HARRISBURG—Supt. Foose: Plans were 
adopted for an eight-room building in the 
8th ward, to relieve crowded schools in that 
vicinity. This makes the fourth new build- 
ing undertaken since the first of the year. 

HazLeE Twre. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Mul- 
hall: Our schools closed the latter part of 
May, and our teachers are enjoying a much 
needed rest; not, however, till the question 
of the appointments for the coming term 
has been settled will the vacation be relished 
in the fullest sense. A number of our 
teachers are attending a local summer 
school. 

STEELTON—Supt. McGinnes: Our schools 
closed May 26. The exercises were as fol- 
lows: Sixty-four pupils from the A grammar 
school grade were promoted to the High 
School in a public meeting held on Friday 
evening, May 22d. Rev. R. D. Naylor, 
pastor of the M. E. church, made a tellin 
address to patrons and pupils. The Hi 
School commencement took place on the 
following Wednesday. The class numbered 
twenty-six—the largest in the history of the 
school. A striking feature of the class was 
the preponderance of the male members, 
there being seventeen boys to nine girls. 
The annual address on this occasion was 
made by Deputy Supt. John Q. Stewart. 
This address was highly appreciated by all 
in attendance. The final meeting was that 
of the High School Alumni Association, on 
Thursday evening. This now numbers 195 
members. The literary portion of the pro- 
gramme consisted of essays, music, etc., and 
an eloquent address by Silas S. Neff, Ph. D., 
President of the Neff College of Oratory, 
Philadelphia. This was followed by the 
annual banquet, by no means the least en- 
joyable portion of the programme. A very 
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pleasing feature of all the closing exercises 
was the vocal music by the pupils. The 
effective work that is being done by our 
schools in this important subject was more 
apparent than ever before. 
SuNBuRY—Supt. Oberdorf: The Board 
has selected a site for the new High 
School building to be erected during the 
coming year. An architect has been 
selected, and plans for a fourteen-room 
building have been submitted and adopted. 
The building will contain a basement and 
three additional stories, with an auditorium 
on the third capable of seating about 800 
people, to be used for commencement ex- 
ercises and the like. The building is to be 
modern in all its appointments, and will 
cost when completed upwards of $35,000. 
Our schools closed on Wednesday, June 3d. 
The term has been a satisfactory one, no 
clashing of any kind, and the work in all 
departments healthy and progressive. The 
commencement exercises were held in 
Lyon’s Opera House, June 4th. There 
were eighteen graduates, all of whom have 
done excellent work during the year; they 
acquitted themselves well on the evening of 
commencement. Dr. J. H. Harris, of Buck- 
nell University, was present, and conferred 
the diplomas. Sixteen applicants were ex- 
amined for professional certificates, and 
fourteen for provisional. All did well. 
None were rejected. It has been decided by 
the Board to make the High School course 
four years, instead of three, and to organize 
the course of study so as to fit students for 
college. Thus we have good reason to feel 
that we are now getting in position to do 
better work than ever before. Until the 
new building is completed, we shall be 
somewhat hampered for room. Meanwhile 
we shall do the best we can, and live in an- 
ticipation of better things in the near future. 
WEstT CHESTER—Supt. Jones: On the 
evening of the second Arbor Day, Dr. J. T. 
Rothrock, State Forestry Commissioner, 
gave an illustrated lecture before the Tree 
Culture Association of the. West Chester 
schools. Excrcises in celebration of the 
day were held in all the rooms. The senior 
class of the High School planted an Amer- 
ican elm on the school grounds. Dr. 
Isaac Massey, a former director in the dis- 
trict, delivered a lecture before the High 
School on ‘‘ What to do in Emergencies.”’ 
It was full of practical suggestions. The 
contest for the Joseph S. Evans prize in de- 
clamation was held on May ist. Itisa 
contest that is open to girls only. The 
audience present commended the work in 
the highest terms. The large High School 
room was crowded. Benjamin Passhall, a 
pupil in the High School, presented the 
school with a cabinet of 95 species of butter- 
flies and moths common in this section, 
nearly all of which are of a character 
destructive to vegetation. They are artis- 
tically arranged in a neat case made by the 
donor in the manual training department. 
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Music is entitled to hold a conspicuous place in 
the course of common school instruction; the benefits 
arising from this study are limited to no class or con- 
dition, but manifest themselves in the life of every 
individual, in every family circle, in every social gath- 
ering, in every house of worship; in short, at all times 
and in all places, whenever and wherever the bright- 
er, happier, higher emotions and aspirations of the 
and soul seek to find utterance.—D. 2. Hagar. 
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As children must have a knowledge of language, 
and a sufficient vocabulary to express their thoughts 
in words, before they commence the task of reading, 
so in music, they must, by listening to music and 
singing by rote or imitation, possess a clear idea of 
music before attempting to read music from notes of 
any kind. It is therefore important that there shouid 
be some method as to the selection of appropriate songs, 
both as to the words and the music.—Z. W. Mason. 
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1. Oh, come, maidens, come o’er the blue, roll-ing wave, The 
2. The moon’neath yon cloud hid her sil - ver - y 
3. Wakethe chorus of song, and our oarsshall keeptime, While our hearts gently beat to the 
4- Asthe waves gently heave un-der zephyr’s soft sighs, So the waves of our hearts ’neath the 
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love-ly should still be the 
light; Ye are come, like our fond hopes she 
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care of the brave. 
glows in your sight. 
mu - si -cal chime. 
glance of your eyes. 


See, the helmsman looks Sorth to yon beacon-lit isle; 

So we shape our hearts’ course by the light of your smile. 
Trancadillo, Trancadillo, etc. 

With love-light and smile-light we’ll bound o’er the 


billow, bright billow, gay billow, etc. 
With love-light and smile-light we’ll bound o’er 
the billow. 
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} Tran-ca - dil - lo, Tran-ca - dil- lo, Tranca - dil-lo, dil-lo, dil-lo, dil -lo, With 


moonlight and star-light we’ll boundo’erthe bil-low, Bright bil-low, gay _ bil-low, the 
oar - beat and heart-beat we’ll bound o’erthe bil-low, Bright bil-low, gay 


bil-low, bil-low, billow, bil-low, With moonlight and star-light we’ll bound o’er the bil - low. 
bil-low, bil-low, billow, bil-low, With oar-beat and heart-beat we’ll bound o’er the bil - low. 
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} Tran-ca - dil - lo, Tran ca - dil- lo, Tranca-dil-lo, dil-lo, dil-lo, dil-lo, With 


bil-low, the 





6. 
And when on life’s ocean we turn our slight prow, 
May the light-house of Hope beam like this on us now, 
Life’s billow, frail billow, etc. 
With hope-light the true light, we’ll bound o’er life’s 
billow, life’s billow, frail billow, etc. 
With hope-light the true light, we’ll bound o’er 
life’s billow. 



















